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This is a ifeport on the Kamehameha Early Education 
Program (KEEP), a research and development project designed to find 
ways of improving the school performance of educationally 
disadvantaged Hawaiian children. The project, implemented in a 
laboratory school setting and continuously monitored, is described as 
a reading instruction program for children in kindergarten and in 
first to third grade. The report provides a historical backgrounC on 
the multidiscipliiiary research that led to the development of the 
program, explains evaluation procedures followed, and discusses 
results 'of evaluation obtained. as of the reporting period. A brief 
description of a typical morning- in a KEEP classroom leads to 
discussion of two program components, the direct teaching of 
comprehension through the reading program, and the social 
organization of the classroom. The laboratory, teacher ' s role in 
program development and implementation and teacher training processes 
are then examined. Included as appendices are an explanation of the 
Kamehameha Reading Objective System developed to guide teacher 
planning and program monitoring, samples of teacher training 
materials used in the program, and a detailed list of specific 
program goals for teachers and for pupils. ( Author /MJL) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP) is a research and 
development project designed to find ways of improving the school performance 
of educationally 'at-risk' Hawaiian children and using these results to 
help public schools better serve this population. A central question 
that the KEEP project poses is one that 'concerns eve>y community in a 
society as diverse as .ours: whose responsibility is it to build bridges 
between th.» cultur^ of a community and the culture of the school? Is it 
chiefly the young child's responsibility to adjust to the new and different 
demands encountered upon entering the public- school? KEEP is important as 
an example of a deliberate attempt to take account of the cultural background 
and abilities developed in the community', and to design an instructional , 
program which is both culturally congruent with community practices and 
manageable in the public schools. 

In January 1981, as a team of six people, we had the opportunity 
to observe KEEP at first hand. The study team was deliberately diverse: 
an educational psychologist,'' a sociolinguist, a psychologist, an 
educational linguist, an educational administrator and a foundation 
program-officer. Fcrr of the group had been public school teachers; one 



member was Hispanic, one Black; all had been involved *in research, 
development and training in the .eduction of children from minority 
cultures. *We did not agree about every aspect of the program, but 
there was consensus that what we had seen was Sufficiently important 
.that a report should be prepared for wider dissemination. The project 
is now known only to a small group at educators and social scientists; 
a report could make it known to- more people and help' others to think 
about the implications of KEEP's work for other children. 

We found at KEEP a sustained effort - maintained over a decade 
and still going - to. find out how io increase the chances of school 
success for the children of a community where- educational success 
is not noteworthy. The modifications the project is making are not 
radical; rather, they involve subtle* alterations in'traditional roles 
and procedures and in the instructional emphases in the teaching of the 
critical school skill of literacy. KEEP is more specific than many other 
programs - not necessarily more prescriptive - about which teaching 
practices are important for children's learning. 

It is not clear how much KEEP's progress can be attributed to 
practices in the educational program that are specific to Hawaiian children 
and how. much to instructional elements that, properly adapted, might work 
equally well with other populations, 'individual elements of the program 
can be found in operation in a number of mainland schools. In the spirit 
of the project, our interest is not to try to single out one or the other 
feature that best explains the program's success, but to encourage discussion 
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of the different compo nents, that, in some combination, seem to comprise 
the necessary and sufficient ingredients for effective instruction. 
Unacceptably low levels of educational performance still confront "many 
schools in the United States. To learn about the Kamehameha Early 
_ Education Project is to learn as much about its unwillingness to settle 
for low achievement and about the spirit of inquiry that animates 'its 
work as it is to learn about specific program components.' We hope this 
account will help others to share in some measure in the analysis of a 
venture that has challenged, questioned and provoked our own beliefs 
and assumptions. 

This report has 6 main sections. The first narrates the historical 
background on the- multidisciplinary research that has led to the present 
program,, and reports the various comparisons KEEP' has made in evaluating 
its program and the results they have obtained so far. Second is a brifef 
description of a typical morning in a KEEP classroom, which sets^the stage 
for more extended discussion of two program components: tjie direct 
instruction of comprehension ahd'the social organization of the classroom. 
The third section, on direct instruction incomprehension, discusses in 
some detail the reading program that has evolved at KEEP, explores alternative 
explanations for its success, and ends with a report of a test we asked the 
staff to administer to a few KEEP laboratory school students. The fourth 
section, on the social organization of the classroom, suggests new meanings 
for the term "social" in teaching and learning, and includes* discussions of 
the complex relationships between ethnographic research and educational 
innovation. In the fifth section, the laboratory teachers' roles in KEEP's 



development are described/ followed by a picture of the training processes - 
that evolved, moving from training in the laboratory school to the training 
now underway in cooperating public schools. The sixth and last section, - 
the conclusion, pulls together some of the themes highlighted in, the report, 
and includes a" brief discussion of the costs of KEEP, a subject not discussed 
on our trip.* 1 



*Because so many of the documents about KEEP are not widely available 
readers may be especially interested in the Spring', 1981 issue of ' 
Sr Ca ^ al ^V^^l* 'devoted entirely to KEEP, with contributions 
rrom KEEP researchers and one outside commentator, Isabelle Beck See 
Appendix A for the Tabje of Contents of that issue, and information on 
now to obtain it. • 
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HISTORY AND RESEARCH BACKGROUND 
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History ^ 

The population of the-Hawaiian Islands today is highly diverse. 
Changes in the basis of the census classifications make it difficult 
to be exact about changes in the population membership. Depending 
on how data are collected, approximately 20$ is estimated to be of 
Hawaiian Sr "part Hawaiian ancestry or to" identify" themselves as ethnically 
- ^Hawaiian. Once primarilyan agricultural and fishing people, the native 
■ "Hawaiian communities have experienced social and economic dislocation in 
the; process of .adapting to the demands, of a modern industrial and business ' 
•oriented -society. Conflict between the traditional and modern ways of living 
is particularly manifest, in those areas that are. heavily ethnic Hawaiian. 
Some have adapted themselves easier than others; and K as in other communities 
' in transition, the children of the families adhering closest to the* traditional 

ways fire likely to experience the greatest, discontinuities when they 'move into 
' th | CU - tUre ° f the sch001 - For child ^n of these families, transition can ' 
. be abrupt. How the school responds to the differences children bring to 
school ban be of paramount importance in the child's willingness , to participate 
in classroom activities. ^ 

It •was an awareness of the crucial nature of the gap between the home 
and the dominant culture, that first led' social .scientists and educators' to 

, undertake investigations of. community life among the Hawaiian ancestry families. 
Begun in the mid 1960' s, these interdisciplinary community studies looked at 
modes' of peaching and learning in the home and in the school and used this 

' information to frame initial questions about discrepancies between. styles of 



learning in the home and educational performance in school. ^The starting 
assumptions of these studies- were that the Hawaiian-ancestry families 
were bi-cultural, that their cultural differences were not deficits but 
. preferred differences in life style and modes of behavior,' and that bi- * 
culturelism did not have to be a barrier to participation in modem society. 
Bather, understanding 'of the differences might offer insights into' ways 
Qf creating school environments in .which children could learn to participate ' 
in the iarger society. The school could learn to modify its practices in 
ways that would enable 'the children to become successful learners of school 
'fasksV ?uit as they were . successful -learners of home ^and " community tasks . 
■ ^ By 1#0 the Hawaiian community wa showing an increasing concern ' ' V 
over toe poor academic, achievement of children from low income homes. 
Since the l880's a small percentage of native Hawaiian children had been 
educated at^the Kamehameha^ Schools, a non-public educational program established 
by a Trust of the .last -descendant of the Kamehameha dynasty of Hawaiian monarchs, 
•Bernice Pauahi Bishop., These schools had a*lected*their Students from among 
the most advantaged; and it is now time, said the community, that the Trust 
(the Bishop estate) turn its attention to the/more disadvantaged children-, most ' 
of. whom attend public schools.- Building on the 'findings of the earlier" community 
studies, "in 1971 the Trust created the- Kamehameha Early Education Program 
(KEEP) as a research and development project aimed at finding ways of improving 
the school performance of the educationally at-risk Hawaiian children and using 
th*. results to help the publil schools better serve this population*" 

KEEP'S main task was to uncover the reasons* for the widespread failure 



in learning to read and, based on' that understanding, to develop an 
instructional program i* . . • - M children .could be more successful. 
. N Systematic obser'vations of learning behavior dn the community-and in 
■ the school, starting with kindergarten in 1972, focused on the child's 
^interactions with adults and other children, As in earlier studies, 
^e research team was multidisciplinary: ' it involved anthropologists, 
* psychologists, linguists,* educational researchers and teachers. It was 
^ collaborative and interactive; observations fed into. the design of exp- 
eriments and in-t^hose 'findings fed back into new" hypotheses an* ' * 
new questions. The orientation of the KEEP team was problem-solving: 
a systematic search for clues to understanding\hat goel wrong and an 
openness to examining why something worked when it did, a reiterative 
process that Frederick Erickson ,(l?J7) has since referred to as "analytic 
detective work." * 

. . > The very practical goal of the research project le^in 1973 to the 
opening in Honolulu of an experimental laboratory school, known as ' , 
Ka fra'i Pono,* purposely designed to {Militate the coordination of 
research and its. plications to classroom design. Tne iftake population . 
kindergarten through third grade - was planned so that 75* of the children 
would be from an urban a^ea where many- Hawaiian children are "at risk".** 

/Three fourths of the families were receiving financial assistance; few 
youths complete high school and fewer (about attend college - a", 

picture hot unlike that of other disadvantaged minority communit* , in 

. mainland USA. 
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* The name "Ka Na'i Pono" means "to strive for exeeii-n™ " t+ 

the school, through a tradition* 1 wr-i+Jil ?I excellence. it was giMten to 

^X recent IS? fourthZ^ 5 * Ha ^ n elder 

high Hawaiian and other Iblv^sian anS-ST? ^« 'cores in schools with 
'KEEap estimates that some if™ are in t he - tenth Percentile? 

public rsSS'p^LSS ' U C °^° Se the ethnic at-risk- 



, From* the* beginning, the research team was determined to find Y 

* - t • , 

solutions that could work in the public schools. The search for practical 

I 

alternatives was aided by participation^ the research team of the 
teachers in the laboratory school and by locating the research space on 
the school site. Data collection was furthered by construction in' ttie 
laboratory school building of an observational deck wVfch audio and video * 
equipment so that any interaction between teachers and children could be 
both directly observed and captured on tape. -Conditions at the laboratory 

school otherwise conformed to those in the public school: pupil-teacher 

% ' 

ratio, classroom size, resources and school caleridar resembled public school* 

r . 

conditions.* 

Beginning in 1973 and over a period of four years of explorations," 

experimentation, design, 'reformulation, try out and revision, an educational. 

program kas developed and tested on successive classes of children enrolled 

J " 
in the laboratdry school, and the results were compared with those of children 

of comparable backgrounds attending nearby public schools. By 1977 KEEP felt 

it had succeeded in identifying the essential features' of an appropriate 

instructional program, one that was both culturally congruent with community 

practices and manageable in the public school. Data from the .experimental C 

groups were snowing improvements iji pupil performance, confirming the judgement 

of the .staff as to the necessary and sufficient components of an effective 

reading and language arts program. Meanwhile, the staff had .begun to explore 

^he^interest of public schools in communities with significant numbers &f • 

Hawaiian children; and strategies for moving the program into public school 

* Because the reading/KTlguage arts teachers in the lab school are active 
collaborators in curriculum design and research they are in .the classroom 
only iff the mornings; other teachers carry out the rest of the primary 
curriculum in the afternoon. 



field- sitesVre formulated. Staff training was redesigned for a public" 
school operation, and in 1978-79 the first public school field site 
began operation. As of the time of 'our visit, there were two public 
•school .sites, and three more were ^plaftned . The goal is stute-wide 
dissemination through the seven districts that make up the public school 
system of the Islands, "concentrating first on schools with 25$ or more 
Hawaiian ancestry children where the achievement level is below the l*Oth 
percentile . , 

Research background 

The' research activities that contributed to the development' of the 
KEEP program divide into roughly four phases: first, the basic, ethnographic 
and linguistic studies that sought to understand and describe community 
culture, language 4nd ways of learning and 'to consider their influence on 
the children's educational performance; second, the introduction of variations 
into the school program, observation of their effects on> learning, experiments 
with potentially significant, features and assessment of their resultr; 
third, transposition of the -most promising features. into a stable set of 
classroom practices and design of systems to ensure consistent. application 
by teachers. A fourth stage, overlapping with the third and still underway, 
is the work of learning how to transfer the resulting program to public 
school contexts. Phases necessarily transcended the whole sequence rf ' 
program development: 'some elements changed or took different forms as new 

dW were collected and fed back from classroom observations. Thus it 

i 
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would be misleading to imply that this was a highly sequential and linear 
development. Although the ethnographic research came first, data from 
the community .continued to inform subsequent inquiry find served as an 
important resource in helping the staff to interpret children's responses 
to classroom practices. 

The ethnographic studies covered a five year period, concentrated on 
a community over 50$ Hawaiian, and'involved all day naturalistic observations 
in a small number of ^homes and interviews with parents. The focus was 
mothers and young children, family socialization patterns and relationships 
among children. In addition to the informal observations, direct observations 
were made of mothers 1 styles of teaching in a variety of games and learning 
tasks • designed by the researchers. To supplement the data from the one } 
community, interviews were conducted with a random sample of 100 households, 
parents and adolescents. From these investigations researchers learned that 
many Hawaiian children grow up in an environment of sibling caretaking and 
sibling work -groups; they have household tasks* that they do cooperatively; 
interaction between motherland children is not characterized by extensive 
or elaborate verbal instructions . ^liidren learn by observing the activities 
of older children, and they perform industriously and responsibly with a 
minimum of supervision. (Gallimore & Howard, I968) 

An early question that preoccupied the research team was whether ' 
linguistic differences in the native Hawaiian population -• variation along 
a Hawaiian Creole to standard English continuum - could explain some part of 
school failure, and "whether standard English should be directly taught. 
Samples of childrens' speech were tape recorded by mothers in the home, 

r 

supplemented by formal interviews with children, at home and in school. 
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Studies were conducted of children's responses on a variety of linguistic 
measures and of speech behavior in peer groups; and a study was made of 
the effects of direct instruction in standard English. Much was learned, 
but the linguistic research turned up no clear evidence that being bi- 
dialectal was a barrier to understanding or responding to school instruction. 
The overall conclusion was that speaking Hawaiian Creole is not a cause of 
school underachievement (Gallimore, 1977; Gallimore & Tharp, 1976; < 
Speldel, 198l). Thus the research and development team ^ould have to look 
beyond the forms of language, for the roots of school learning problems. 

Parallel with the ethnographic and linguistic studies in the Hawaiian 
communities, the research team studied the behavior of Hawaiian children in 
the regular public. school classrooms and the nature of the instruction -they 
received. Observations were made of the level of children's engagement in 
classrdom activities, and the type of social interactions between children and 
teachers and anong the children. The children were observed to be inattentive, 
uninvolved, frequently restless or aggressive and hostile. Several years of 
observation, some directly focused on teachers' efforts to control classrooms, • 
seemed to support a prevailing stereotype of Hawaiian children as lazy, unmotivated, 
lacking in the abilities necessary for school work. The contrast between this 
classroom description and the industrious and helping behaviors the researchers 
had observed in the community, constituted both a continuing stimulus for 
efforts to alter the classroom environment, and a guide for the staff in ex- 
perimenting with new classroom structures and curriculum practices that would 
engage the natural abilities of the Hawaiian children. 

The KEEP laboratory school setting provided the control over the 
instructional program necessary for the second and third phases of the 

\ERJC 
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project experimentation with trial and e^ror adjustments of e lements 

in the classroom, and evaluation of their effects. Laboratory school 

teachers were selected who would not only have patience with ongoing 

investigations but who would also participate with the researchers in 

observing children's responses in class and who were willing to examine 

the effects of their own teaching styles. The practioaers* intimate 

practical knowledge enabled them to offer valued feedback, to the research 

and development staff. Cooperation between researchers and teachers was 

greatly facilitated by the researchers' respect for classroom experience 

and their sympathetic evaluation of the teachers* reactions and suggestions. 

The initial research task was to introduce variations into the social 

organization and curriculum, observe them in action, and document the 

conditions in which children would participate more readily in the classroom. 

Over time a number of potential new elements .were tried out* and those that 

survived the practical realities of the school were retained, later to become 

candidates for the program design. Theory was sometimes a determiner of what 

was tried and at other times a resource in explaiping the effects. Some 

changes were predictable from the ethnographic research; in other cases, the 

ethnographic data base helped to suggest reasons for the results obtained; 
r 

in still others, explanations only came .to light later on, after the staff 

i 

had had ample opportunities to reflect on the whole course of events. 

In introducing variations into classroom structures and curricula 0 
KEEP sought to learn how to organize an environment that would capture the 
Hawaiian child's attention and engage his abilities in school learning. 
How could the industriousness, learning abilities and work orientation the 
children displayed at home be applied to school work? How could out-of-school 
cooperation and self -regulation be made to function in the educational program? 
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If the children were displaying to the researchers age-appropriate verbal 

and cognitive abilities outside of school, what would it take to get 

their to apply those abilities in learning to read and meet the achievement 

expectations of the school? KEEP' s answers assume that what had to change 

were the adult teaching styles that somehow conflicted ( with prevented 

manifestation of the child's natural 'modes of learning. .Thus, while the 

goal was to improve the child's school performance, the unit of project 

'attention was not the learner but the teacher. Unlike many compensatory 

§ 

education programs that provide added services directly to 4 children, KEEP 
saw its function as changing the adult-made structures that might be 
producing the observed low levels of child engagement. 

Student industriousness bee: ne the first area' of classroom experimentation 
. because it represented an area in which successful program effects might 
lead to improvement of Hawaiian children's educational achievement with 
minimal alteration in the public school. id&P's initial research 
orientation was drawn directly from psychological learning theory and 
educational behavior analysis -- the application of learning theory techniques 
to the investigation and manipulation of children's and # teacher f s behavior 
in the classroom. Children's motivation was operational? zed to m_an the 
frequency of on- task behavior. Two techniques for increasing school 
motivation were implemented simultaneously: training the teaching staff 
*1n the use of behavior management techniques, especially positive social 
reinforcements of desirable student behaviors; and establishing a sir^ll 
group organization of classroom activites that permitted the children more 
self-direction and self-management in their classroom work. 

The first formal evaluation of these changes in classroom control 
and organization was conducted in 1976 with the reading curriculum then in 
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use — a phonics or code-oriented^jjpal reading series. "The KEEP classrooms 
were clearly different from the public schools: According to Tharp (personal 
communication, l/8l) KEEP teachers use up to five times more praise 
than comparison public school teachers, and employ so little punishment _V 
.that it carfnot be reliably counted. The KEEP kindergarten and first-grade 
children's on-task ratej^incr eased (to. about 90$ of the time) relative to 
^ control-group public school children (about 65$ of time). The use of 
behavioral management techniques was also associated with gains in WPPSI 
general intelligence test scores among children: children who previously 
scored in the subnormal verbal IQ range sqdred "in the normal verbal IQ 
range after a one-year exposure to KEEP. However, examination of the 

teacher management techniques on gains in students' reading achievement 
s (Gates-MacGinitie test), failed to show any positive effects.* 
KEEP children's reading scores remained at or below the 15th percentile — a 
pattern -essentially the same as for public school children of Hawaiian 
background (Gallimore end Tharp, 19714; Tharp and Galliaiore, *1976). 

When, despite improvements in classroom management and increases 
in on-task behavior, reading scores continued to be low, the reading 
curriculum itself came under examination. It was suspected that the highly 
sequential small-step organization of the formal phonics .reading curriculum 
required too much rule learning and adult verbal direction and lacked 
meaning for the children. And so the KEEP staff searched for "available 
alternatives that would have certain features: a small-group orientation, 
a focus on higher-order cognitive operations, and a psycholinguistic emphasis, 
including a lot cf child language production." A program developed at the 
University of Arizona and in use at the Flowing Wells demonstration site in 
Tucson became the basis of KEEP's new comprehension-based reading program, 

17 
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modified at KEEP in the light of the ethnographic studies and their own 
previous classroom research. "For example, we insisted that reading 
instruction must be 'small group, and not one-on-one tutorial, as was 
the Arizona proclivity" (R. Tharp, personal communication, 9/8l). 

The shift to a comprehension or meaning-emphasis approach to 
reading proved fortuitous- in unanticipated ways. The children themselves 



showed the way by the pattern of their participation in small group story 

discussions, a pattern the KEEP staff subsequently analysed (with the 

help of independent sociolinguistic research by Watson 1975 and Watson-Gegeo 

& Boggs 1977) as related to an indigenous Hawaiian speech event called 

"talk story". The result is an explicit formulation of a bicultural classroom 

and the linking role of the teacher in helping children to apply their 

everyday experiences and knowledge to tie content of schdol texts. 

The process that KEEP went through in designing and trying out 
components of the new reading program has been described by Tharp 
(Tharp, 1931; Tharp &. Gallimore, 1979). First written as an after-the-fact 
analysis of KEEP's evolutionary ad hoc processes, the formalized model has, 
according to Tharp, guided KEEP's work since 1977. 

By 1977 the project had identified at least the potential features of 
a workable program that would be culturally compatible with community 
practices and more likely to engage the children in- school learning than 
the traditional school reading programs. The initial try outs of the ' 
program were encouraging (after one year, test scores in one class went 
from the 23rd percentile to the 69th). But it took four years of successive 
■trial and error, design and redesign and continuing evaluation, to establish 
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the essential features of the new curriculum and learn how to maintain 

them as stable elements of the KEEP school program. • 

The researchers and developers produced a diagnostic-prescriptive 

reading skills system, called the Kamehameha Reading Objectives System % 

(Kros-Crowell et al, 1981 - see description in Appendix B) .which includes 

* '3 
a set of graded behavioral goals and a record system for keeping track 

of the progress of individual students. They als, devised a quality 

control system for monitoring teaching practices. Together, these 

systems provide tools for formative evaluation of the program in operation 

and for feedback of information to teachers. With such records, data can 

guide the improvement of teaching and can also serve functions of public 

accountability. 

Learning to implement and sustain the program in' the classroom is 
hard work} it requires re-direction of teacher time and focus as well as 
re-arrangement of room organizations and use of new management tools. 
Accordingly, teacher training is itself approached as a research and development 
problem, and considerable investment is being made in studying the training 
process as KEEP extends its program into \±e public schools. A continuing 
question for the research and training-groups is the degree of concentrated on-s 
support necessary for teachers to gain and maintain control over the program's 
essential features. 

Program Evaluation 

While KEEP is an educational program undergoing continued evolution, 
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the present instructional and organization design has reached the stage " 
of ^stability where impact on learning can be evali-ted. In contrast to 
formative research that produces information guiding the improvement of * 
program elements, the term "program evaluation" is used at fcEEP to refer 
to summative evaluation of the overall effects of the full program on 
student ^achievement. A deliberate decision was taken to use standardized » 
tests as the primary outcome measure in order to evaluate the program 
in terms familiar to educational decision makers. 

Three separate comparisons of re\ding achievement are available. 
First, comparisons were made of the test score performance of children 
who had been receiving the phonics-oriented basal reading program, children 
, undergoing KEEP's transition ftrom phonics to comprehension during their 
primary years, and cohorts of children who received only the new program 
emphasizing direct instruction in comprehension in small 'group learning 
centers. On standardized norm-referenced achievement tests, performance 
was significantly better for primary grade cohorts instructed after' 
introduction of the comprehension approach, compared with those who 
experienced the phonics-oriented reading curriculum or part-phonics, part- 
comprehension. 

Whether- the small learning centers made a specific contribution to 
the outcomes, apart from the reading curriculum itself, is not clear. 
In the staffs view, the effects of individual features can be studied, 
* but their independent contributions to the overall results cannot be evaluated 

0 

because "they alwayWccur in interaction with others". KEEP's view is that 
thelearning center organization and reading program are interdependent 
elements: in this setting, at least, the centers are necessary to free the 
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teacher for. direct teaching of comprehension while simultaneously 
encouraging peer group management o£ independent work. 

KEEP also has made two comparisons of the effectiveness f of the 
experimental program and the regular public school curriculum. These 
comparisons have taken two forms: first, comparisons of the achievement 
of KEEP laboittory school children with similarly selected children in a 
sampling of regular public schools; second, comparisons of children f s 
performance in the KEEP-style program in its first year of implementation 
in two public schools with that 'of children in the regular program in the 
same schools. 

Cohorts of children in grades one through three who received the KEEP 
program were compared with classes in public schools in the dame area 
serving the same high risk disadvantaged population. Both groups were 
volunteers to the study. On a combination of Gates and Metropolitan 
tests, in the first year the experimental program was tried, 1976-77, 
first grade KEEP children scored at the 73rd mean percentile compared with 
a 30th percentile score for the public school controls. Similar differences 
were obtained during 77-78 at the second grade level, when the experimental 
group scored at the 6lst percentile compared with the control public school 
score at the 27th percentile. 19?8-79 scores, while not sustained at these 
initially very high levels, continue to show scores in favor of the KEEP 
groups at each grade level (Klein, 1981; Tha^p, in press): 

1978-79 Reading Test Scores (in percentiles) 

KEEP Controls 
Grade One 1+8.5 29.0 

Grade IVo 1+1+ .0 30.5 

Grade Three „ 50.5 26. 0 

21 
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A number of factors might account for these differences. KEEP 
points to the specific features and elements of the program which, in 
combination, distinguish it from regular public school practices.* 
Also contributing to. the very ear.- differences in outcome might be 
factors that inhere in experimental sites; for example test taking 
conditions, or the attention and recognition inversely given to 
teachers and children in special settings. 

The second evaluation in public school settings was- planned to 

teSt the sturdiness of the program in two different public schools and 

to find out hw the features work when subject to local adaptations. 

The two schools were in rural and semi-rural communities where there 

M 

are heavy concentrations of Hawaiian ancestry children. Children Were 

1 ' /' 

sssigned randomly, with two first grade classes using the KEEP program 

and two serving as controls. At the time of our visit, da\ was available 

for the first year of public^school implementation, 1978-79) Although it 

is too soon to assess the durability over time of the cumulative effects 

on children, the first reports released in 198O showed KEEP-taught children 

significantly exceeding controls on two standard measures of reading 



*Besides direct instruction of comprehension in small group learning 
L^inVJ ^ inc1 ^ the cons *^nt »« of contingency* Jeinforcemelt 
of £t« T»'.i TT tiC prescri P tive instruction with continuous feedback 
£££n£+? ? Progress, a quality control system which monitors 

S^ed1^inLr, C H ifiC t6aChing * racti * es > and teacher, training • 
of^™«L maintain ^e necessary classroo , practices. Not 4ntior»i but 

Se 8 ?inder C g 0 S: nCe * «** « *™ *> -ading 
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achievement (Tharp, 1981). 

Moreover, data obtained in quality control monitoring of teaching 
behaviors (Au & Hao^ in press) 'are currently being related to* data from 
JZJB&'s own 'criterion referenced -tests on a teacher -by-teacher basis? 
Results obtained to date indicate tjiat public school teachers in the KEEP 
program do change their behaviors during small group instruction in desired 
ways, and that improvements in pupil performance accompany these changes 
(Au* personal, comrtfunicatioh, 9/8l). 

V 

While these data ih themselves are not sufficient grounds from which * 
t\> draw firm conclusions about the program* s comparative effectiveness, 
they are a step towards discovering the type of monitoring and support of 
teachers that ip necessary to obtain steady improvements in student achievement* 
Subsequent reports of evaluations at these and other public school sites should 
contribute to understanding the level of public schoo\ effort that can be 
maintained and the outcomes that can be expected over time. 

Unlike most mainland programs that limit their evaluations to reports of 
outcome measures, KEEP continues to explore the process.es *bhat contribute 
to the outcomes. It thereby may add important new dimensions to \he methodologies 
of educational evaluation, and simultaneously help others to interpret the 
implications of KEEP's work for improving the education of children from 
ethnically diverse low income populations in other parts of the United States. 

* A TYPICAL MORNING IN THE KEEP LABORATORY SCHOOL FIRST GRADE 

The following description is a composite of our observations in 
January and the narration of the film, "Coming Home to School".* 



♦Coming Home to School" (produced by R. Tharp, C. Jordan, L. Baird & L. Loganbill, 
1980)^ is available trcm KEEP in both 16 mm and video cassette media. 
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When the teacher opens the outside classroom door, the 
children enter singly or in small groups whenever they 
get to school. Once she has opened the door, the 
teacher may remain in the room doing her own preparations 
for «je days 1 work or chatting with individual children, 
or she may leave on some errand - it doesn't .seem to 
matter. Without any assignment of jobs or any explicit 
directions by one teacher, the children get to work to 
set up the classroom for the morning reading program. 
They not only take down the chairs and change the date on 
the classroom calendar; they also set out the equipment, 
supplies and assignments for as many as° twelve reading, 
and language centers around the room. The night before, 
the teacher h£d set .out the work to be done, in numbered 
" center containers, but the child workers still have to 

look through the work assignments and tell from the formats , 
what supplies are needed. Sometimes the' children work 
together, sometimes alone; some drift in and out of the 
work force while they visit with friends. 

The official opening of the day is signalled by children 
forming into rows and facing the flag in preparation for 
the oath of allegiance. Ihe teacher makes no verbal 
announcement that children should form into lines, and 
the cue for this formation is given by one student who 
stands in position with other students following this 
lead. While the group is still together, the teacher or 
some of the children preview the different center assign- 
ments. The children then go directly to their first 
scheduled center, according to the schedule in their 
individual folders. Six of the children come to Center 1 
to work with the teacher, while the others work in groups 
of 3- 1 * around the room. (See the room map on page 23) 

Approximately 20 minutes later, the teacher rings, her 
kitchen timer and the children quickly clean up and * 
within. 1-2 minutes are ready to move smoothly to their 
next center assignment. This rotation continues at about 
20 minute interval* through 6 sessions, with one longer 
intermission for recess in the playground. 

Work at all the centers supports the reading program, but 
the teacher is present only at Center l where the direct 
teaching of comprehension takes place. Elsewhere/ the 
' children work on their own at^assigned tasks, free to talk 

to each other and seek peer help as long as the talk is about " 
. the assigned work. On rare occasions, children from other 
centers approach the teacher at Center 1 with a question, but 
that is rare. Intermittently, the teacher looks up from Center 
1, especially while the children in he* group are reading 
^ • silently, and occasionally she may remind children at another 
center to get £ack to their work- M Are you talking ebout work 
. atr Center 11?" y but that is rare too. 



When the last group finishes at Center 1, morning cleanup 
begins, and the teacher reads a book or sings a song with the 
children as they finish. ' Jft 

■ At first glance, this KEEP classroom does not look very different from 
typical primary school classrooms elsewhere, at least not different enough to 
• account for the large ^hange in children's achievement. But the differences 
are there, both in the reading l^son at Center 1, and in the social organizati 
of classroom- t£fe* 
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DIRECT 'TEACHING OP COMHIBHENSION* 

What KEEP calls "the direct teaching of comprehension" takes place 
^ at Center 1. For any one child, this is only a 20-25 minute period of 
Wher-directed work each day. For the teacher, it is a series of five 
or six small group lessons, one after the other, with only a minute or 
two .of transition and one recess period between them. To the KEEP staff, 
it has been the focus of extensive research and is now considered a 
critical element in raising Hawaiian children's reading achievement. ^ 

According to KEEP philosophy, comprehension is best taught through 
discussion of the text. The KEEP approach stresses the importance to 
comprehension^ building connections between existing experience and the 
new information available in the text. The key to establishing the connection 
is teacher -led discussion 'in small groups of students. 

In overall outline, the KEEP lessons are nothing new. The structure 
of directed reading lessons is "at least as old as the McGuffy readers" 
(Beck et al, 1979) and traditionally has h phases: 

Preparation for _ Reading Questions and skill 

reading discussion development 

But whereas in many programs "there seems to be a trend to reduce the amount of 

^ oral preparation for reading in response to a perceived need to provide more 

reading in the reading class" (Beck et al, 1979), KEEP has expanded the role 

^ of discussion both before and after reading. They have retained the traditional 

sequence, while changing both the content and the form of each phase in ways 

that fit current theories of reading comprehension and that also are 

wKcrSnf^ 1 !; 8 ? communication, 9/81) the KEEP staff has decided to 
S*. « description of their program from "direct teaching of comprehension" 

0? "dLe e ct" V vi T h ng ,f C ° mP f henSi ° n " b6CaUSe ° f C0nfusi0 " abou * 5sEP ? S meaning 
of direct vis-a-vis the meaning in other programs. Because all of the existing 

literature on KEEP uses "direct", we have retained it throughout this repor! * 

f 
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. more responsive to the abilities as .well as the needs of Hawaiian children. 

The first 3 phases, of the KEEP lessons correspond to the first 
,3 phases of the traditional model, but at KEEP they're called Experience, 
Text, and. Relationship (ETR). These changes in name are not trivial; 
they signify how KEEP believes comprehension can be taught: 

E — Start with a leading question about the topic of the upcoming 
text that will make contact with the children's previous 
experience.; encourage informal, multiple participant discussion. 
Teacher questions during this discussion cannot be scripted. 
All questions after the first are based on the teacher's 
evaluation of the children's answers and her comprehension 
goals for the lesson. It is the teacher's' skill that, ' 
moment-to-moment, draws out the Children's knowledge, clarifies 
misconceptions , and reinforces concepts she knows to be im- 
portant in the text to come. For example, the preparation for 
a story called "Freddie finds a frog" included discussion 
about what you- would do with a frog, what frogs taste likej 
how frogs move, how it feels to touch a frog and where frogs 
are found.* 

T — Ask the students to read the text silently, always for some 
stated purpose - e.g. "I want you to find out what Mr. Mays 
says he would do with a frog." Children read aloud to provide 
answers for such questions, to support their opinions with 
evidence from the story, and generally to support their arguments 



15Sm^EP? ript ° f thlS readin « lesson > tau S ht b y Claire Assam, is available 
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on some contrqversial point. Sometimes during .the Text phase the 
teacher will realize that the children are having a problem 
in comprehending a word or concept - as when the word bait 
was encountered while reading "Freddy", and she will recycle 
the discussion back to Experience. 

Discuss with students the meaning of the text, and the 
relation of the text to their previous experiences. The 
discussion in both T and R is relatively more formal than 
in E; and children's responses are more individual. 
Teachers generally receive little training in conducting discussions 
of the kind ETR requires, and so most teachers will need on-the-job help. 
In Appendix^re-include examples of such help that were shown to us by 
members of the KEEP staff,- a more extended description of the ETR sequence; 
a clear and concise set of guidelines for planning an ETR lesson; and a set 
of visual models for thinking about Wt structures r^t one demonstration 
teacher was using to help children understand conceptual relati orrships 
through blackboard diagrams. All of these support materials assume that 
thej teacher can operate as a "general problem-solver," and use her professional 
skills to "fill in the blanks". 

The training and curriculum development staff spend considerable 

i 

time looking for or developing such materials, and they are evidently used 
extensively in KEEP teacher training. There seems to be nothing unique about 
the individual pieces, many of which are borrowed from outside sources, what 
is notable is that these materials. are all parts of a systematic and intensive 
teacher training effort. 

While the KEEP reading program emphasizes "the direct teaching of 
comprehension", it also includes instruction in word recognition skills 
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at Center 1, generally at the beginning or end of lessons, but also as 
the opportunity arises during the Text phase. This instruction is then 

reinforced by independent activities at the other centers. Appendix B 

e 

- summarizes the overall design of the Kamehameha Reading Objective System 
(KROS). One specific conceptual link between the general KEEP focus 
on comprehension and the decoding strand is that the phonics instruction 
is analytic, not synthetic - involving the children in analyzing the 
components of known words rather than starting from meaningless elements 
and blending them into a meaningful whole.' While at first glance KROS 
may seem like many other scope and sequence management systems in use around 
the United States, we agree with the KEEP staff that.it differs from them 
ip including more emphasis oa comprehension and more specific suggestions 
for comprehension instruction. 

i 

KEEP maintains that any basal reading series with stories rich enough 
to be the subject of extensive discuss^can be used with KROS. It initially 
used the Houghton Mifflin series and is in the process of examining three 
similar series. How much work might be involved in implementing KROS with 
other reading series or trade book selections we do not know. 

Alternative interpretations of tuccess 

Depending on the theoretical persuasion of the observer, alternative 
explanations for the success of ETR come to mind. We can only point out 
some of these alternative perspectives for continued discussion and research; 
and -then raise questions about two potential problems. 

Time-on task. To some educational psychologists, KEEP's success might 
be explained by quantitative evidence of high time-on-task behavior. Here 
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a comparison of two separate time-on-task analyses conducted by the KEEP 
staff is illuminating. One analysis is Au's (1980) experimental 
comparison of 20-minute lessons taught to the same group of children 
by a KEEP and a non-KEEP teacher. Her video-tape analysis shows that children 
"reading engaged time" reached 8(# in the KEEP teacher's lesson, but 
only kyf, in the non-KEEP teacher's lesson. And differences of similar 
.magnitude were found on other proximal indices such as the number of 
children's reading responses, and number of idea units per minute during 
the discussion parts of the lesson. But time-on-task comparisons also 
exist between the older, more traditional phonics, KEEP program and the 
new comprehension pro-am. According to Tharp, both produce unusually 
industrious children, as indexed by time-on task-rate, which has ranged 
from 8o£ to 9<# for both cohorts, old and new. Thus high time-on-task 
may be a necessary feature of successful programs, but it cannot be 
sufficient. Qualitative characteristics of the "task", the focus of 
children's attention, must matter as well. Moreover, the critical changes 
in the KEEP program, whatever in fact they were, could not have been derived 
from any inferences from these quantitative data alone. The 'quantitative 
measures can help explain success of the new program after the fact, but 
they could not have guided its design. 

Cultural congruence and "balance of rights ". 

To cultural anthropologists, an especially interesting feature of 
the ETR lesson is the cultural congruence in patterns of interaction 
at Center 1 between community and school. 
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Historically, the focus on comprehension was a deliberate decision, 
made when behavior modification techniques combined with a heavily phonics- 
based reading program produced attentive, industrious children but continued 
low reading achievement. According to our understanding of ^program's 
evolution, this deliberate change in lesson content then brought with it 
a serendipitous change in discourse form. When comprehension was stressed 
in sipall group discussions of the stories to be read, these discussions 
gradually took on an overlapping turn structure similar to the overlapping 
speech that is common in ordinary Polynesian conversations, and especially 
in the stylized speech event called "talk-story". In talk story,' a story 
is co-narrated by more than one person, and the speech of the narrators is 
also overlapped by audience responses. The KEEP children were familiar wi$h 
this structure in their lives outside of school, and evidently gradually 
introduced it into the story discussions at school when the change in content 
of the lessons, and a teacher who was willing tc relax her turn-taking control 
made it possible. 

Later, the Center 2 interactions were analysed by the KEEP research 
staff as a bicultural combination of indigenous conversational style and 
tea cher -guided content, and they became an important feature of the KEEP 

reading program. The most detailed analysis is by Au- 

t 

We will argue that there must be a balance between the 
speaking and turn taking rights of the teacher and children, 
if a participation structure or a lesson is to be related 
to higher levels of productive student behavior. We will 
refer to this idea as the balance of rights hypothesis 
and suggest that it can serve as a conceptual basis for making 
specific predictions about tne effects of social organizational 
and sociolinguistic variables on academic achievement... 

If the teacher exercises her authority by dictating the 
topic of discussion but allows the children to have some say 
about the roles they will assume as speakers and when they 
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"^Offtll speak, the" cognitive and instructional fodus of the 
lesson is mora readily maintained. 

Disagreements between teacher and children werfc centered 
on interpretations of the text, and not on procedural 
matters. (Au, 198O, pp. lk% 160, 171.) 



In the KEEP program, the "balance of rights" 'or "shared ' control" 
involves the relaxation of turn-taking rules to allow children to speak 
out without being called on, and to chime in even when another child is 
speaking, as long as the content of their talk is relevant to the 
teacher-chosen topic. Other modifications of traditional leeson structure 
may be needed in order to achieve a comparable shared control for other 
groups of children (cf Philips,. 1972, and Piestrup, 1973). 

The question of how specific such cultural congruence needs to be ■ 
assumes considerable practical importance as the KEEP program is implemented 
in public schools with non-Hawaiian children and a more ethnically mixed 
teaching staff as well. For example, we were told in one public school 
of a Filipino child who was not participating in the Center 1 discussions. 
When the teacher asked a Filipino aide what might be the problem, the aide 
suggested that in Filipino culture children are not supposed to speak 
unless they are sure of the answer, and so the child felt uncomfortable 
in the speculating, hypothesis-generating interactions of the KEEP lessons. 
Either the teacher or<the aide then tried to explain the school expectations 
to the parent, and this somehow seems to have helped. 

When we were told that the majority of public school teachers in 
Hawaii are of Japanese background, and that traditional Japanese norms 
of behavior stress listening attentively without interrupting, we wondered 
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if such etiquette rules would make it. harder Sot Japanese teachers 
to conduct lessons that conform to the KEEP model in interactive style. 
More generally, if cultural incompatibility makes learning difficult * 
for children, does it also make teaching difficult for adults? In fact, 
a number of KEEP's own trainers and demonstration teachers are Japanese- 
Americans. Evidently adults can learn a new interactive style with 
eriougn support and encouragement.* 

Continued research that tracks the KEEP model as it is implemented" 
in mbre varied settings can help answer important questions about cultural 
similarities and differences and their relevance for school program design 
in Hawaii and beyond. The most general implication of this interpretation 
of KEEP's success is that in its classroom practices, KEEP offers hope for 



^Interestingly, there is one report that modern education in Japan seems - 
to be veering in a direction not unlike processes we observed in KEEP. 
An American mathematics educator recently returned from k l/2 months of 
intensive study of classrooms in Tokyo where math achievement is generally 
high across social classes. Aided by a Japanese-speaking research assistant, 
he has described classroom interactions in teaching mathematics, with detailed 
notes on pedagogy. He reports that tod^y mathematics is treated more as a 
conceptual, theoretical subject than as a skill to be drilled. Class dis- 
cussion is a main activity, having both formal and informal aspects, akin\ 
to phases of comprehension instruction at the Centej. The teachers focus \ 
on the social aspects of learning and on fostering students 1 discussion ' 
skills to overcome timidity, passivity and resistance to participation in 
group discussion. The teacher's concerns about classroom "etiquette" are 
expressed in their treating children with respect, giving them clear 
responsibilities and directions, and establishing helping relationships 
among them. The purpose of instruction is to integrate intellectual and 
social development in ways that prepare the child for the cognitive demands 
of problem solving. In these classrooms, although group recitation is used, 
little was seen of the rote drills in counting numbers that are so common in 
American schools. (Personal communication, Professor Jack Easley, 
University of Illinois, Bureau of Educational Research, September 3, 198l). 
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more widespread sensitivity to children's cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds, and for utilizing these resources for positive ' 
educational effect. 

Cognitive value of the ETR discussions . 

The heart of the Center 1 lesson is teacher-led discussion that 
is intellectually much' richer than the usual reading lesson fare. 
More than one interpretation of the processes by which 'these discussions 
contribute to reading comprehension can be suggested. 

Recent theoretical research on reading (summarized in Spiro et 
al, 1981) emphasizes the active work that readers must do in constructing 
for themselves both the literal meanings -in the text and the inferences 
that go beyond the words themselves. A critical resource in constructing 
■meaning is the world knowledge that the reader brings to any reading task. 
•Discussion in the Experience mase of KEEP lessons affects this knowledge base 
in two important .ways: for the children, it evokes and brings to the fore- 
front of consciousness those concepts that will be most useful in comprehending 
the text to come; for the teacher, it displays children's concepts so that 
misconceptions can be rediscusse-3 and missing ideas introduced.* Thus the 
lessons embody a specific instructional strate^T for guiding children through 
a series of assimilations and accommodations between their existing knowledge 
and the new text material. 

Another cognitive interpretation relates the Experience phase of the 



T^ ing t0 n0t ? similar ities between the KEEP program for young 
£ lt e y n6 Pa0l ° Freire '% method of teaching adults to read^as adapted 
in the Nicaraguan campaign (Cardenal & Miller, 1981). m both, dieloRue 
about ideas precedes phonic or syllabic analysis. And in both the dialogue 
draws heavily on the readers' personal experiences. laiogue 
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lesson to another E- Exploration. In encouraging the exploration of ideas 
at the beginning of the lesson, prior to more focused problem- solving 
questions directed to the Text content, the KEEP lessons provide a time 
for generating potentially relevant responses that is similar in function 
to instructional strategies in other non-reading programs - e.g. Gattegno 
lessons with Cuisenaire rods, Karplus lessons in the Science Curriculum: 
Dapro|ement Study (SCIS), and Bruner's discussion of the cognitive value 
of exploratory play. 

In the Text and Relationship phases, the teacher-child interactions 
maybe educationally functional in a different way. Whereas in E the 
resources brought to the discussion come from the children's real-life 
experiences, in 'T the resources needed to decide which speculations • 
and predictions about, the story are correct must come from the text itself. 
Reading is thus motivated by interactional demands. As Stephen Boggs, 
a pre-KEEP ethnographer in Hawaiian communities told us, in the KEEP program 
the information gotten from the text is used in something socially valuable - 
conversations with an adult; Hawaiian children initially h«*ve a narrow 
window on education, and that window has to be opened and widened through 
relationships. Moreover, the sequence of collaborative problem-solving 
preceding and contributing to individual problem-solving fits Vygotsky's 
theories (e.g. 1981) of the social origin of higher cognitive functions. 

If interactionally motivated reading does have these values, then 
curriculum planning for more advanced readers might best be seen in terms 
of interactional resource continuations of language experience lessons 
rather than subject matter continuations. That is^ a wrong way to think 
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of how to capitalize on the strengths of language experience-based reading 
is to try to arrange for reading materials that only gradually get more 
^ distant from the children's experiences;* a better way to think about 
them might be to figure out how reading lessons organized around non- 
child produced texts might incorporate^ the functional and motivating inter- 
actions that language-experience programs provide. 

The level of teacher questions throughout the ETR discussions has 
been suggested as a contributing factor by another observer Jana Mason 
.(personal communication, 1981). Although reading texts often urge ■ 

tee hers to ask more "higher level questions", observational studies show 
such questions to be rare." Students give short factual answers to the 
low-level factual questions posed by the teacher (Dunkin & Biddle, 197b, 
Ch. 10; Gall, I970). Gage has suggested that pressures on 
teachers to maintain a lively pace in order to keep everyone's attention 
and not lose group control is one influence pressing teacher questions back 
to the "lowest" level. Mason suggests that the KEEP dialogue, with its 
acceptance of simultaneous *child talk-, makes possible a combination of 
fast pace with more probing teacher questions and longer, more divergent 
child responses . 

Potential problems. 

Hawaiian Creole 

■ ■ « 

One of KEEP's initial hypotheses about Hawaiian children's problems 
in school focused on their Hawaiian Creole language. But research to test 
this hypothesis found that children '.a achievement was more closely related 
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to general language facility than to use of a specific language variety, 
and that instruction did not have to be "creolized" in any way 
(See references on p. 11) KEEP teachers are trained zo use ETR lessons 
as opportunities for language development - for example, by restating 
children's ideas in standard English, and encouraging children to 
elaborate their statements (Speidel, 1981). In general, they seem to 
do successfully what many researchers have recommended to other teachers 
whose children speak some, other variety of English - e.g. .Black English 
vernacular: accept the children's language and focus attention - your 
own and the children's - on meaning, not forms. As we understand it, 
KEEP's primary adaptations to date have been more cultural and less 
narrowly linguistic, and that in itself may be an important model for 
educational planning in other communities. 

Yet we can not assume that language variation itself will not ever 
be a problem as KEEP extends its programj^fco the intermediate grades, as Vera 
John Steiner reminded us after her visit to KEEP (personal communication, .1981). 
There is some evidence that KjiEP children develop a greater proficiency and 
fluency in standard English - either from reading or from opportunities for 
oral language (Speidel, 1981). But as the text structures that children 
are expected to read become more complex, and as children themselves are 
expected to do more writing, the KEEP team may need to return to considerations 
of .features of Hawaiian/Creole. 

Fortunately, linguistic knowledge about Hawaiian Creole is available 

Y 

in Hawaii, in the work of De.-ek Bickerton and others. But using this 
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knowledge in designing effective instruction is a separate research and 
development matter. Recent experience in and around the Ann Arbor 
"Black English" case (whiteman, 198O) shows how wide is the gap between 
knowledge of language variation and improved education. KEEP's work can 
narrow that gap for us all.. 

I 

Narrative -v. expository texts 

In addition to knowledge about the world, readers need to bring to 
any reading activity some understanding of the structure of the particular 
kind of text being read. By structure here we mean the ways in which 
particular. kinds of sentences are jut together in paragraphs and larger 
units of text. To obtain some indication of the comparative competence 
of KEEP children in comprehending narrative and expository texts, we asked 
the 3rd grade teacher at the KEEP Lab school to test two of her children 
with passages from the Interactive Reading Assessment System (IRAS) 
(Calfee & Calfee, I98I)*. 

Both students were girls, one from tne upper quartile (reading 
level of U.l) and one from the lower quartile (reading level of 3.1) 
che third grade class at Ka Na'i Pono. Each child read two passages 
selected to be appropriate to their redding level. One was a narrative, 
and the other was an exposition. The text structures for the narratives 
are variants on the story- grammar proposed by several researchers . 
the two expositions are descriptive passages which are among the simplest 
forms. Each begins with an introduction of the object being described, 
followed by a listing of the descriptive characteristics/. 



* 'me teacher's gracious and carefully executed response is an example 
of the open, inquiring and cooperative spirit we found throughout KEEP. 

40 
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The students read each passage aloud, with corrections and prompts 
by the tester when necessary; neither child was altogether fluent, but 
both successfully made their way through each of the passages. The high- 
quartile student read more quickly than the low quartile student (reading 
times are shown below each passage on the following tables). The expository 
text took longer than the narrative for the low-qua»rtile reader; there 
was no difference in texts for the high-quartile reader. After reading 



about what you just read." General prompts and encouragements were given 



' finished with ,the "free" recall. In Tables 1 through k the protocols 
are laiJ out in detail. The four tables are ordered with the low-quart ile 
student first and .then the high-quartile student, first the narrative and 
then the expository texts. At the top of each table is the designation 
of the student and the text displayed in that table. Immediately below 
is a row of headings that is the key to the organization of the protocol. 
At^the far left are entries for the elements of the structural analysis 
of the text, and next to that is the text itself.* There is then a column 



*At least one early reader of this report commented on the cultural irrelevance 
of the second text dealing with snow. Snow is at times visible on the high 
mountain peaks particularly on the big island of Hawaii but whether it is or 
isn't familiar, we remind other readers that in using a national basal series, 
KEEP does not select its material on a cultural relevance criterion, and so 
neither did we. 




taken away and the student was asked to "tell me 



as necessary, and specific questions were asked after the child seemed 
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giving a summary rating of the student's free recall of the element, 
beside which is the actual free recall protocol. Probe questions are 
shown for each element; these questions were asked if the students did not 
clearly mention the element during free recall. The rating of probe 
responses is in the next column, where "NA" indicates that the probe 
question was not asked. The actual responses to the questions are in 
the far &ght column. Capitalized words are those judged to be of 
central importance in the text or the response. 



ERIC 
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TABLE i. Low quartile student=narrative 
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Structural 
Analysis 



Text 



Kating 
Fret 
Recall 



Free Recall Statements 



Probe Questions 



Probe 
Rating 



Probe Stateacnt* 



Setting^ 



Initiating 
event. 



Coa^ 
At t rapt 

Ojtcoae^ 

Ink iat ing 
event ^ 

Reaction^ 



Atteapt^ 

Setting 2 

Initiating 
event * 

Development^ 
React ion ^ 

Attempt ^ 
.Oitcotae^ 

Resolut ion 



JOE and bis DAUGHTER SUE were 
FISHIKC at the LAKE. 



They were THERK for an HOUR 
and had NOT CAUGHT and FISH. 



JOE WANTED to find a BETTER 
SPOT so he started to WALK 
AROUND the .LAKE 

He PASSED a few FISHERIES NEAR 
the DOCK. They TOLD HIM that 
they were CATCHING LOTS of FISH 

JOE vas EXCITED to hear the 
nevs 

and he STARTED itfCK to GET 
hia DAUGHTER 

Meanwhile SUE vas FISHING by 
HERSELF 

She got TIRED and FELL ASLEEP 
with the pole in her hand 

She slept until she FELT a 
strong TUG on her line 

She STARTLED to find that 
the fishing ROD ves being 
PULLED INTO the WATER 

She RUSHED INTO the LAKE just 
as her FATHER RETURNED 

Then she GRABBED the fishing 
POLE and PULLED it OUT of 
the water 

BOTH Joe and Sue were ANAZZt' 
to discover an enoraous FISH 
hooked ON the LIKE 
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Reading Rate 
74. * wda/sin 



- Tell ae about the story you 
just read 

- It was about JOE and his 
DAUGHTER went FISHING 

and they stayed THERE for 
HALF AND HOUR and they 
DIDN'T CATCH ANYTHING 

So JOE .WALKED AROUND the LAKE 



and he PASSED soae FISHERMEN 
and the fishermen said there* s 
PLENTY FISH over there. 

T - What else can you tell me? 

S - Well* one fisherman said that 
he . . . JOE was EXCITED 

T - And what did he do? " 

S - He caught a . . he GOT his 
fishing pole, and he brang 
hia DAUGHTER and HE FISHED 
and SHE FISHED 



How did the atory begin? 
(Why did Joe want to find 
another spot to fish?}' 
(What did he do then?) 



What happened when Joe 
started to walk around 
the lake? (What did the 
fishermen tell hia?) 



What did Joe do after he 
talke<f to the fishermen? 



What woke Sue up? 



What did Sue* do as her 
father returned? 

. What did Sue do (. . . 
when she ran into the 
lake?) 

How did the atory end? 



NA 



NA 



NA 



What happened when Sue vas 
fishing by herself? 



+ 



Recall Rat* 
83.8 wds/min 



S - She FELL ASLEEP 



When a STRONG TUG, pull 
• • . case from her LINE 



S - She grabbed her pole and 
she vent . . • 

S - She GRABBED her POLE and 
she' WENT to the WATER 

S - By Joe's sister caught an 
ENORMOUS FISH 

T - Vsry good . . • thank you 
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TABLE 2. Low quartile student=expository 



Structural 
Analysts 



Introduce 
object 



Shape 



Detail 



Taxt, 



Jeting. 
Praa 
Recall 



Free Recall Ststaaent* 



♦Probe Questions 



Probe 
Rating 



Probe Statements 



There Is a lit OtD TIES la tha 
YARD outside ay WXSDOW 



It is STRAIGHT and TALL and 
looks LIKE a CONE. Tha 
BRANCHES at tha BOTTOM ars 
VIDE and FULL* 



Tha traa GOES way ABOVE tha 
ROOF c{ my house. At tha TOP 
it is KARKOW and coses to a 
FOIKT. 

Tha green LEAVES that cover 
its branches are HOT REALLY 
LEAVES at all. They are 
SHARP and POINTED and make 
«e chink of NEEDLES 



T~ X Msnt you to call ae about tha 
story you just read . • tall ae 
whatever you can ,reoember . . 
how did it start? 

S- It parted when soaeone was talk- 
in* about a TREE . . . 

and she . . tha person was talk- 
ing about tha cree . was calling 
• ♦ falling . , celling how it 
looked Ilka and how she chinks 
about it* 

T- Can you call ae mora? 

S- She . ; she . . she liked . . 
she cells where vml how lc grows 
. . how it ua grows, ♦ . when 
the rain comes < . then she cell 
scae un ua tons leaves go up 
and she-cell abouc che weacher 
and • ♦ • 



Whac shape is che cret +? 

W?at era tha bottoa 
branches like 0 



How high does the tree 
SO? 



What are che leaves 
like? 



S- Tall 

T- What else? , 

S- TALL and STRAIGHT 

S- KEEDLES 



S- by che ROOF 



/ 



Color 



The tree in ay yard is ALWAYS 
CREEK. In WINTER the OTHER 
TREES LOSE their LEAVES. Bur 
even when SNOW FALLS and it 
is COLO I can look at MY 
TREE and think of SPRING 



Reading Rata 
61.1 wds/ain 



Recall Rate 
74.2* wds/min 



What is the tfrec like 
in winter? 



S- There's SNOW, leaves, 
+? • • and you can see 

the top 

T- There 1 s snow on it and 
yen can see the top of 
the tree 
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TABLE 3« High quartile student-narrative 



Ul 



Structural 
Analysis 



Text 



Setting 



Co«l x * 



Initiating 

event ^ 



Reaction, 



Attempt 



Outcome, 



Attempt^ 
Outcome^ 

Initiating 

even*.. 



React Ion. 



Atteapt^ 



Outcome^ 
Resolut Ion 
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Rating 
Frt« 
Recall 



Free Recall Statements 



Probe Questions 



Probe 
Rating 



Probe Statements 



The noon bad juat risen at JAN 
looked toward the old deserted 
hovse* 

She tat WAITING far her FRIEND 
Ellen. Together they PLANNED 
to FIND out IF the .HOUSE vat 
HAUNTED 

When ELLEN ARRIVED the two 
friends began to WALK 
nervously UP the PATH. A 
strange SHADOW seemd to 
FALL ACROSS the WINDOW next 
to the porch 

Both GIRLS were SCARED t but 
they pretended not to notice 

Then as ELLEN HELD the FLASH- 
LIGHT, JAM anxiously pushed 
OPEN the DOOR* 

Once INSIDE the houH^thcy 
were STARTLED to HEAR a 
peculiar SCRATCHING SOUND 

ELLEN flashed her LIGHT all 
around 

but she could NOT FIND where 
the SOUSD was coning from 

But It seemed to be COMING 
TOWARD THEK, Suddenly JAN 
felt SOMETHING RUB against 
her LEG; 

She TRIED to SCREAM but was 
too SCARED to make a sound* 

She GRABBED ElLEN's ARM and 
stared at her in shock* 
ELLEN FLASHED the LIGHT her 
wcy, and then 

they both REALIZED WHAT was 
HAUNTING the HOUSE* It was 
just an old BLACK £AT who 
had »ade the house Its home 



Reading Rate 
61*1 vds/aln 



0 
0 



- OK thank you ... I want you 
to tell &e*as much as you can 
remember about the story . • 
just tell me what you, can 

- When the girl wanted to see 
if .the thing was HAUNTED or 
not. she • • them two was 
going to see if the house was 
haunted* * 

If they were then they'll just 
leave then alone, but then they 
found out the thing was • • 

oh yeah, wait a minute * . they 
vent inside the house, then she 
heard a sound, no a SHADOW cone 
toward then ... 

and then after, she * . Ellen ' 
or J*n got SCARED 

so * . then • they 

just vent up in front of the 

house to the PAiK 

then after, they found out that 
that was a CAT . • No, they 
heird a a , . Jan hoard one 
SCRATCHING sound 

so she got SCARED, so the thing . 
was COMING TOWARD her LEG and 
the thing was right next to her 
leg and scratching, then after 

she couldn't, she was r,oo SHOCKED 
to tell Ellen 

1 

but then after Ellen, when she, 
she turned the FLASHLIGHT to 
the • . um down to her leg 
towards her . . . 

then after, she was * . then they 
realize that nothing vac haunted 
when the cat was scratching . * 
was a BLACK CAT 



Recall Rate 
U7.1 wds/min 



Row did the story begin? 
(Why were Jan and Ellen 
meeting by the old house? + 



What did the girls do 
right after Ellen 
arrived? (What happened 
as they walked up the 
path?) 



+?. 



What did the girls hear 
when they entered the 
house? 

What did Ellen do when 
she heard the scratch* 
lng sound? 

Did they find where the 
sound was coning from? 

What happened to Jan? 



What did Ellen do when Jan 
grabbed her ana? NA 



What did the girls dis- 
cover in the end? NA 



When ELLEN was WAITING for 
JAN by her. house, to see If 
the house* was HAUNTED 



The WENT to • KCJSE. They 
was walking j where the 
house was • • the haunted 
house is * * * 
The saw a SHADOW 



A SCRATCHING sound 

It was Jan . . Jan got scared, 
and she . • she was so 
shocked should couldn't 
scream . . cause she was too 
scared 

Umra . . usn * SO they just 
went turn arour.d • I tnink 
was from the room cause 
couldn't be inside wherever 
they was because . . they 
couldn't see urn . . Ellen 
make the whole thing around 
the room, they couldn't . . 
they couldn't sOe where it 
was coming froc, so they 
just looked around that 
haunted house. 

T- That's really good * . * 
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TABLE k. High quavtkle student=expository 



1*2 



Structural 
Analysis 



/ 



Text • 



Introduce 
ob j act 



Future 
events 



Past 
problems 



Past 

development 



Future 
condlt ions 



Future 
conditions 



An AMUSEMENT PARK is OPENING 
in tow next Saturday 



There will be a PARADE, FIRE- 
WORKS, and FREE ADMISSION on 
opening day. More than FIVE 
THOUSAND PEOPLE are EXPECTED 
to attend 

WORK first began on the park 
TVO YEARS ago. At that tine 
the SITE WAS an UNUSED FIELD 
It wis FILLED with WEEDS and 
TRASH. Although occasional 
ATTEMPTS had been made to 
CLEAN it up, NOTHING had 
WORKED. 



SINCE then more than FIFTY 
RIDES, a PLAYHOUSE, "and a 
PICNIC CROUND have been built. 
Many TREES and PUSHES also 
have been PLANTED. 

Af cer opening day, ADMISSION 
to the park will cost THREE 
DOLLARS. However, CHILDREN 
UNDER TWELVE will be let in 
FREE IF they cone WITH an 
ADULT 

f 

ALL RIDES will cost FIFTY 
CENTS, except the ROLLER- 
N COASTER, which will cost 
a DOLLAR 



Reading Rate 
85. A wds/ain 
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Rating 
Free 
Recall 



Free Recall Statements 



Probe Questions 



Probe 
Racing 



T- All right, thanks ... I want 
you to tell me about the story 
you just read 

S- . . urn had AMUSEMENT PARK was 
OPENING on SATURDAY 

and about 50,000, fifty, no 
twenty PEOPLE . . seventy people, 
whatever was going to attempt it 
end the ADMISSION was FREE 

and then the - what's that now - 
the . . there was a park, no . . 

the amusement park had some, had 
PICNICS and FIREWORKS and every- 
thing all over . . . 

but you gotta PAY. . . the RIDES 
Are for . . you gotta pay FIFTY 
CENTS for every ride and . . 
EXCEPT the ROLLER COASTER 



Probe Statements 



cr, anything else 
member? 



you re- 



S- Yea, t had . . people had tc clean 
it np, but they couldn't . . 
they never had people . . plenty 
people had to clean that up ... 
but they must . . lousy jobs and 
then have one park . . about urn 
urn . . then . . oh my * . . 
I forget . . 



Recall Rate 
99.2 wdo/min 



What is ha pen in g on 
Saturday? 



What will opening day 
be like? 



(bat die the site of 
the park used to loo't 
like? 



NA 



NA 



What is the park like 
now? 



What about admission to 
the park? + 

How much will rides be? NA 



How much will rides be? NA 



T- OK is that all? I'll * s k 
you some more questions. 



S*. .umm . .had bushes . . 
green bushes and used to have 
picnic there 

T- anything else? 

S" ua no 



S- An amusement park 

T- Can you tell ne core about 
what's it's like? 

S- It has all kinda rides and 
it's fun over there like, 
well like at Castle Park 
^an aauser.ent park in 
Honolulu] 
Then just like . . saall 
things vere not real, like 
if you go . through . . 
places likfc, veil like Castle 
Park, llkei that,. . looked 
like you make it . . and the 
same thing golfing . . maybe 
golf, miniature golf like 
that 

S-Free . ; it's free admission 
but you gctta pay for the 



rides 
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^ New for some genera^ observations. As other research has indicated, 
narratives are recalled quite well, and in the proper order. Both students 
remembered virtually every element, and the sequence during free recall " 
was almost errorless. The low-quartile student recalled more slowly 
than the high-quartile student. The latter 'made extensive use of a 
narrative "marker" -'the phrase "then after" - which may be characteristic ' 
of Hawaiian speech. 

Recall of the expository passages appears markedly different. 
Initial recall is poorer, although response* to the probe questions suggest 
that the students did have an understanding of the ba^ic elements. There 
is some indication that the narrative format is being used as the schemata 
for recall ("someone was talking about a tree," and "and then the ... what's 
that now ... the... there was a park ... no ..."). However, the students 
seem aware. that the text structure is different from what they are used to, 
in the sense that it is not a story. "Aware" may be the wrong word, because 
it is not clear that the students^are conscious of the 'different text structures. 
Nonetheless, there does seem to be a behavioral contrast. 'Both students 
recalled the expository text more slowly and haltingly than the narrative — 
there were more repetitions and "urn ... urn." 

We present these detailed comparisons not because KEEP children are 
unusual but because in this respect they ar . all too typical. Even first graders 
can comprehend stories, but by the time they leave third grade, they need • 
to be able to comprehend other kinds of texts, better than they do. The 
ability to handle expository text structures comes less from everyday 
experience and more from formal education. Yet the basal texts used by KEEP, 



5i 




Houghton-Mifflin, contain relatively few expository passages, and they were 
not the worst in this retard; 



Pttctnt of FiCtiC* <od Non action Stfccttoc* »n tht Sicond' 
H»if of Pint Throu-/t Sinlh Gr»d* 



\ 



Grade • 


Houghton Mifflin 






Fiction 


Non-Fiction 


Firman 


- T L 

Nonaction 


12 


81 8 


182 


87.0 


130 


2 


77 5 


22 5 


86 9 


131 


3 


75.0 


25 0 


78 3 


21 7 


4 


54.3 


45 7 


85 7 


14 3 


5 ' 


66.0 


340 


85 2 


14 8 


6 


54 5 


45 5 


53 3 


46 7 



From this perspective, the problem of comprehending non-narrative, 
texts wiU. become ever more serious in the intermediate grades. Others 
who want to learn from KEEP's experience with this approach need to 
consider two problems: The first is the appropriateness of the text. 
'It is essential j>3<any teaching staff to review text materials for their 
range of topics and structures as well as their interest. While we under - 

r 

stand KEEP's use of basal readers in order to minimize the changes necessary 
« 

in public school practices, more substantial change away from basal readers 
may become necessary* 

The second problem is one that no one, to our knowledge, has solved. 
The ETR approach builds on the assumption that the teacher can analyze the 
students' natural language, can analyze formal structures of the text, and 
can move a small-group discuss; on from the informal level of conversation 
about personal experiences ar;d personal knowledge through a focus on the 
text to a more, formal level of text-oriented discussion. Here we have a 
powerful model of how to teach comprehension. For the concept to become a 
*from Beck et al, 1979, p. 15- 
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reality, it is essential that the teacher have a full and articulate 
understanding of all parts of the system. But pedagogically useful 
analyses do not yet exist for non-narrative structures. We believe 
this is a serious challenge to reading educators that is posed 
especially sharply by KEEP's success to date. 



SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE CLASSROOM 

Just as interesting as the change in the reading program are the 
changes KEEP has made in the social organization of the classroom - . 
changes from Hawaiian public schools and from most other publxc schools 
as well. The social organization of KEE? classrooms has evolved over 
years of experimentation and formative research into a complex integration 
of strategies .for teaching children the behavior appropriate in formal 
education settings, and for adapting the organization of those settings 
to the culture of the children. (Jordan, l^BC a and 1980 b). 

Teaching children appropriate classroom behavior 

Initial socialization oi children to 'KEEP classrooms (particularly 
kindergarten) continues to follow a deliberate behavioral management 
plan which teachers are trained to carry out. (An interesting finding 
has been that teachers must resocialize children to classroom practices at 
the start ^of. each school year, even when children have been in a KEEP 
classroom the year before;) During the first days of the school year, as 
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children learn or relearn the norms of KEEP classroom behavior, teachers 
reinforce desired behavior with accentuated praise, smiles, hugs and 
other signs of overt affection. Re.nforcement at first is given liberally; 
students are praised enthusiastically for complying with the most minimal . 
instructions. Gradually as children learn the rules for classroom behavior, 
the accentuated reinforcement is withdrawn. In addition to social re- 
inforcement, teachers use "modeling" as a technique for eliciting appropriate 
behavior: demonstrating to children a desired behavior, or pointing out and 
praising children who are already doing it. 

A detailed picture of the first four weeks of the school year is- 
presented in Appendix C: The goals for children and -teacher in the KEEP 
lab school first grade (Vogt, n.d.). Note especially that centers, and 
the formats for particular kinds of written work to be done in them, are 
gradually -introduced and the necessary social, and academic behaviors 
carefully taught. KEEP teachers recognize that ensuring children's 
v understanding of the directions (formats) fcr academic work is an important 
part of teachers' classroom management and of children's socialization into 
school. 

i 

Adapting the classroom to the children: learning centers, peer helping and 
child responsibility. 

While one group of children is engaged with the teacher at Center 1, 
the' rest work independently in small groups at learning centers around the 
room. They are assigned to particular centers according to an individual 
daily schedule, and work on individual assignments set by the teacher. « 
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Although grouping at Center 2 is homogeneous by reading level, in many' 
KEEP classrooms grouping at the other centers is deliberately 1 heterogenous. 
Heterogenous grouping is more consistent with the character of sibling 
work groups outside of school and may reduce the concentration of potential 
"troublemakers" i n lower reading groups; but homogenous routing of the 
children through the, centers lessens the assignment work load for teachers. 
It is not clear how this grouping variable affects the children's interactions 
about their work, and both heterogeneous and Homogeneous arrangements have 
been used with success at different sites. 

The nature of the work assigned in the centers also seems to 
contribute to their effectiveness. While children are free to socialize in 
these centers and to work at their own pace, as long as the work gets 
done, the academic business to be conducted is well-defined by the assignment 
materials. In the beginning levels of the reading program, a limited number 
of formats are used in these material?, each of which has been taught to the 
c aildren earlier in the year. 

To capture the flavor of peer interactions around assigned work, 
here is one assignment and one team member ' observations of how it got done: 

1. There are lots of i n the lake. 

2 * Let's our fishing poles,! 

3. "This is fun," father. 

^ • 1 ^o fish. 



I to come 



again. 



wi^- fish like 

said you father 

here get what 

will want 



( 



In one learning- center , two children were working on * 
copies of the same worksheet. It has 5 sentences that 
hod six blanks distributed among them andSj. words at 
the bottom that could be used to fill in the blanks. 
A third child, £oing a more advanced worksheet was 
occasionally a helpful resource. The most interesting 
interaction, however, was between the two working at the 
same level. There was considerable discussion about each 
sentence (task), lie children talked about the words at 
the bottom that might be jased to fill the blanks, and 
about other words in the world that migLt be\used. ' Some 
of the versions of the sentences produced in the discussion 
caused rauchr hilarity. For sentence 5, I counted eight 
different oral sentences and 2*ter found that one of the 
children had written down a ninth. The niceties and 
nuances of their discussions and jokes uiakes it difficult 
for me to remember they were first graders and not even in 
the top reading group. What they wrote down, the worksheet 
product, even when correct was a very poor Indicator of the 
sophisticated practice they engaged in. 

I was particularly dra\£i to the example because of its 
contrast with how peers work together in other communities. 
I've seen other children divide up the 5 (or 6 if by Wanks) 
tasks among themselves and then engage in non-task interactions. 
These KFEP children were multiplying the task, not dividing it. 
I wonder whether this "extra practice" at the nominal task 
is related to the socializing practices of the Hawaiian children's 
peer work group. I wonder whether there are implications for 
differences in the kinds of peer learning center activities that 
should be planned for different child populations. 

It is cl\s§i— that here, as in Center 2, reading provides a resource 
for social interactions, -in this case among: peers. The children have short 
but spirited discussions among themselves about what they read, and 'they 
refer to segments of the written text to prove their points and keep the 
interaction going. 

With s"-h an organization, a lot of written work is produced each 
rooming. KEEP has an unusual philosophy about correcting this work. On 
work with significant errors, the teachers might write "See me" and arrange 
to meet individually with the children to talk over their work. She may 
list incomplete written work on the board and keep children from recess 
to complete it. But the emphasis in KROS is on checking f 0 - coxiipletion of 
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worksheets and sampling the levex of performance rather than on correcting 
each sheet to be returned to the children. Various rationales can be 
suggested for this feedback philosophy: an impossible overload on teachers 
if each worksheet had to be corrected; an understanding that adults don't 
monitor all the details of children's work performance outside of school; 
a realization that, as the above observation shows, completed worksheets 
are not a valid record of what reading activity actually took place and 
what learning may have resulted. In their pedagogy of correction KEEP 
practices call into question our usual compulsions. 

Another situation in whicn the child peer group takes unusual 
responsibility is in setting up the classroom before school and cleaning 
up at the end of the day, as was described in the typical day. In the 
narration for the film "Coming Home to School", Lynn Baird Vogt explains 
how this developed in her classroom: 

Tp make the classroom more like home, I backed off from 
assigning chores and let the children organize -he set-up 
and clean-up each day. The more I BACKED OFF, * MORE 
THEY TOOK ON . . . I never gave directions or assigned anyone 
a job. I ,iust modeled a set routine each day and allowed 
them to join in. They began to anticipate each step and get 
each task done, even before I could get to it. Now they 
follow very complex lesson plan sheets and put out ell the 
assignments and even figure out what equipment and supplies 
will be needed. 

It seemte certain th^t children's participation in provisioning the 
centers for the day's work helps the children feel that school is "theirs". 
But a more cognitive benefit is also possible. Much work on comprehension 
and on social negotiation suggests that "pre-organizers" are a useful 
resource. As the children help the teacher set up the learning centers 
for the day, it is possible that certain materials and certain interactions 
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are available as pre-organizers for that day's academic activities. 
The first graders we observed helping the teacher on'e morning seemed 
to orient some of their comments and questions to that end; these 
comments and questions seemed less related to an immediate context of 
"getting the room set-up" and more related to the larger context of 
"school day" and specific center activities within it; 

At"* the time of our visit, this set-up activity, like heterogenous 
or homogenous grouping, seemed to be a variable feature of .KEEP classrooms. 
But Au reports (personal communicaticn 9/8I) that KEEP is trying to 
implement it everywhere. 
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Anthropological research and the improvement of education 

006 f °N^ 0f ° Ur t6 ^ m VlSit WaS t0 try t0 under stand the roles 
of anthropological research in KEEP's program development, Most 

ethnographic research on cultural incompatibilities between home and 
school - from Fhilip's now classic (1972) study on - has documented 
problems; with the exception of KEEP, there ^are no reported cases 
where ethnographers have stayed to participate in the development of 
alternative pedagogy that solves, or at least ameliorates, those problems. 
Members of our team have believed and argued that anthropological insights 
are necessary for improved education for minority children; and sq we wanted 
to understand not only what insights KEEP had incorporated, but a^so 
what had been the ethnographer's roles. ' f ' 

Anthro pological insights . The content of the anthropological 
insights are a matter of record. For example, ethnographic research on 
a Hawaiian community on Oahu by Gallimore, Boggs 'and Jordan (197I1), and ' 
Gallimore and Howard, 3968) found that. learning and teaching of skills in everyday 
familial and" community experiences "... involved a great deal of modeling, 
observation, imitation and mutual participation by teacher and learner 
in the skill to be learned, and relatively little teaching through ex- 
clusively verbal directions or explicit role -statement" (Jordan, 1977). 
Other ethnographic research on Hawaiian children's behavior at W (cited 
in Jordan, D'Amata and Joesting, 1981) has stressed the values' children 
learn in problem solving as a cooperative, social activity. Children learn 
to accept responsibility for household chores and child care by observing 
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such behaviors being modeled by their older siblings, and they negotiate 
responsibility and scheduling of chores among themselves with parents 
playing only an indirect role in supervision. 

f 

Jordan (unpublished manuscript) summarizes Hawaiian children' s 
social life and everyday problem solving at home: 

1) In their home environment, Hawaiian children spend a Kr«at 
deal of time with other children, as part of a gvoup of ' 
siblings or as part of a companion group of peers and near- 
peers. 2) In particular, they are accustomed to working in 
a group context, most often with siblings, and many of the 
tasks they perform are shared tasks on which the members of 
the group cooperate. 3) The tasks for which children are 
responsible are important- ones, k) Children often work' without 
^r^? V UPerViSi ° n ° f 8dults; Hawaiia « children are expected 
mLn * J? * ° Ut tiieir res Ponsi*ilii;ies without intruding 

upon adults for help or direction. The group of children is 

T^t t ,u ? 8Ve Within itSelf resource s of competence sufficient 
All?; l l a " assigned to it. 5) Hawaiian children acquire 
skills and knowledge by participating with more competent children 

JhJ f ° f Sibling ° r com V* ni ™ ^oups. 6) This means 

r the ? 1 * arn t0 lea ™ fro <» a variety of people and that one of 
^i" so^ces of help, skills, and information is peers or 
older children. 

The sccio-cultural values developed by Hawaiian children away from 
school present potential conflicts with traditional schooling. Gallimore, 
Boggs and Jordan (197%: 262-1;, as cited in Jordan ^ D , Amato and Joesting) 
1981) summarize some of these potential conflicts: 

11 *? W !j ian children measure success in terms of contributions 
to the kin or peer group. - Task performance and completion are 
valued as contributions to the needs of the group. In the 
tl^ll 0 ^ indivi ? u f s accomplishment is valued and ranked above 
cooperative or helping efforts; competition is valued over 
cooperation, in practice, if not in theory. 

2) Because of the "shared function" organization of the family 
involving role flexibility and -joint responsibility for family 
tasks and obligations, Hawaiian young people are accustomed to 
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flexible rearrangements of work schedules and resiJonsibilities 

• workra out within the sibling group/ In school, contingencies' 
arc fixed on the individual and work can not normally be shared 
or assignments shifted to meet personal interests and neetls. 

3)_ Sharing functions allows young ueople a measure of 
'independence accompanied by a good bit of felt autonomy and 
competence, even for children of 6 or 7. Adult supervision 

• is indirect and mediated through older siblings. In school, 
adult supervision is characteristically direct and intrusive 
and even adolescents are treated as much less competent than 
is the case in tne heme, -mis contrast is especially sharp 
for boys, who even by the time they are in first grade have 
begun to separate themselves from women and to resist the 
authority of women undfer some conditions. 

k) When problems occur, Hawaiian children tend to turn to sibling 
and peers for help and to disengage from displeased adults. * 
.Teachers when difficulties occur, typically want to confront 
5 *iff UeS direc+1 y and negotiate with students. Hawaiian' • 
students have been taught that confrontation and negotiation 
are not acceptable behaviors to display toward elders, and 
they try to avoid confrontation. 

It rS«J?^i lhBily ,' ° hild dePendS ° n and learRS fr ™ Ablings. 
At relatively early aces, peer affiliation becomes important. 

Correspondingly, children are less likely to automatically 

attend to and orient towards adults. In the classroom, opportunities 

« ? P !f S are liable, but most often must be i£orS in 
favor of orienting to the teacher. Teachers may regard peer 
interaction as disruptive or as cheating. 

Avoidance of conflict between children's values and KEEP classroom 
activites seems in part to be based on the social affiliation, reliance 
on familiar social problem solving strategies, and independence permitted 
children in the classroom. Observational research on peer* interactions in 
KEEP classrooms during learning center activities has shown a high frequency 
of interactions among children which deal with teaching or learning of 
skills related to children's center assignments (Jordan, D'Amata and 
Joesting, unpublished manuscript). The teaching and learning strategies 
which children have been observed to follow in peer interactions parallel 
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the two major problem solving strategies children follow away from 
school: Modeling when one child performs a task behavior required 
of another child while this latter child watches: and Intervention 
when one child actively intervenes in the performance of a task by 

^another child, in effect performing the required behavior. Children 
were observed not to rely on verbal instructions to each other, preferring 
to help by active demonstration of task performance.' 

Jordan (1980, p. 8-9) summarizes the cognitive and social strategies 

•followed by KEEP children in small group classroom settings: 

a) seeking and giving immediate feedback about small segments " 
of performance' 

b) scanning for and utilizing multiple sources of help and 
information 

c) scanning for ^evidence that other children need help and ^ 
information / 

d) volunteering to help others; 

e) switching between learne* and teacher roles £ ' 

f) use of modeling and intervention as major teaching /learning 
devices 6 

g) joint work on tasks 

According to Jordan children's reliance on these strategies is 
compatible with their problem solving style away from school. 

The ethnographer's roles. It is a harder job to try,*o understand 
just how these and other insights were used, and what roles the ethnographer 
played as part of the interdisciplinary research and development team. It 
U always easier to trace the history of ideas embodied in texts than to 
tra^ihe^ influence of those same ideas in ongoing action. The most extensive 
discussion is by Jorden (l 9 8l; ms. in preparation), and the following typology 
is hers. 
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Direct' application of "ethnographic insight to program design U 
rare. But the involvement of children in setting up the centers each 
morning is one such "planned intervention". Evidently iynn Baird-Vogt, 
then a demonstration teach*,, conceived of this innovation after hearing 
Jordan talk about Hawaiian children's home responsibilities and ob- 
servational learning strategies. ^ often, the ethnographer participates ' 
in what Jordan ceils "contribution to a consensus* . agre%)g on . ^ 
Plan of action for cultural reasons while psychologists and educators agree to 
the same action on other' grounds. Kor example, Jordan contributed to the 
development of the center social organization because of the insights . 
summarized above, while others favored the same plan as a way to increase 
children's time on task, or as a means of freeing the teacher for small- 
group instruction at Center 1. „«h respect to still other program elements - 
^g. the talk-story patterns of interaction that evolvec during the 
comprehension lessons - existing anthropological research helped the team 
to understand and elaborate something that initially entered the program 
for other reasons. 

Thus the particular relationship between anthropological ' insight 
and classroom ^lx* varies from one program element to another. But 
the single underlying critical benefit to KEEP seems to have been the ^ 
Presence of ethnographers throughout the research and development process, 
interacting continuously with teachers and other researchers, and 
able to contribute i. these diverse ways. 

Implications for mainland minority schooling 

mere seems to be little doubt that the KEEP program has a significant 



and dramatic effect on Hawaiian children's classroom behavior, making 
it compatible with the demands of the classroom. Because both the 
classroom problems and the indigenous strengths of the Hawaiian children 
are not unlike the problems and 'the strength's of mainland poor and 
minority children, it is important to consider the generalizability of 
KEEP's work. 

KEEP's use of social reinforcement techniques to shape children's 
behavior to the characteristics of ' classroom culture should generalize 
to other ethnic groups and settings if the reinforcement techniques 
practiced by teachers are valid ■for the particular group. Reinforcement 
techniques are not universal. For example, teacher's use -of physical 
displays of affection, such as patting on the head or hugging, may be 
perceived by children from some backgrounds— e.«. Vietnamese -- as 
inappropriate and even offensive. Singling out individual children for 
public praise, to take another example, may similarly be perceived as 
inappropriate by children from certain Native American backgrounds. 
Thus literal transposition of KEEP behavioral management techniques is 
'not the answer. To be effective, social reinforcement techniques used 
by teachers have to be tailored to the ways of particular minority 
cultures. 

One interesting insight -from anthropological research has been the 
study of how the role of female teacher in the classroom contrasts with 
the role of adult female acquaintances in childrens' lives outside of 
school. In their classroom socialization, KEEP children have to accept 
a teacher role that is still benevolent but more authoritarian than 
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non-mother female "auntie" roles outsideHhe classroom. Non-parental ' 
"aunties". in the Hawaiian comnunity are "warm and fuzzy" and non-authoritarian 
and do not make performance demands. KEEP teachers deliberately combine 
a "warm-fuzzy" atmosphere (See Appendix c) with a more authoritarian and 
demanding role. Educators concerned with other\thnic__g9pulaticns might' 
well ask how those childen's acceptance of the role of a teacher in 'classrooms 
relates to their perceptions of non-parental female or male adults outside 
school. 

A major strength of the KEEP program has been its willingness to 
.explore what children do naturally and well of their own volition - for 
example, the acceptance of affiliative behavior of children and the constructiveness 
that this behavior plays in the classroom. In settings away from Hawaii, 
a similar exploration should prove useful. In peer tutoring and other 
informal instructional contexts, for example, Hispanic children otherwise 
perceived as of low language proficiency are capable of fluent displays of 
knowledge $nd language use (Carrasco, Vera & Cazden 198l). Kagan's (1978) 
research. on Mexican -American children's problem solving has shown that such 
children show less individualized competitiveness and greater social 
cooperat iveness in problem solving than Anglo-American children. A key 
element in the effectiveness of peer tutoring with both the Hawaiian and 
Hispanic children may be the enhanced repertoire of social affiliation 
and cooperation most children can draw on when interacting with each other, 
in oontrast to the relatively more authoritarian structure and politeness 
constraints of teacher-child interactions. 
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Several general features of the KEEP program correspond to 
variables found to contribute to low-income Black children's achievement: 
the social climate of the classroom, especially a warm but firm teacher; 
the orderliness and structure of the classroom setting; and the strong 
emphasis on academic development (Lois-ellin Datta in Zigler & Valentine, 
1979)» Encouragement of peer interactions around academic tasks may 
become even more important for Black children in the upper elementary 
grades, at least according to Labov f s ( 1969 ) research on the correlation 
between reading failure in those grades and participation in gang life in 
the streets. Adaptations of the ETR lessons should be beneficial for 
Black children also: the focus of the teacher is on the meaning of the 
language of children and text, not on dialect vs. standard forms. There 
is a strong oral tradition in Black culture (though different in content 
and form from "talk-story"), and the concept of a 'balance of rights 1 
between child-influenced interactional patterns and teacher-controlled topics 
should be helpful. (The reading lessons of Piestrup's (1973) 'Black-artful 1 
teachers can be characterized in this way.) Finally, the Experience approach 
to text comprehension is applicable for all children.* Yet in many early childhood 
programs in mainland schools, attempts to enhance the language experience 
of students are separated from reading activity and from the text where the 
connections might be most beneficial. 

But more generalizable than any of these specific program features is 
the research and development process by which the KEEP program has been 
developed. What is most adaptable to other cultures is the process by which 
social scientists and educators shared in the knowledge of a particular socio- 
cultural context and together drew from it in working out a pedagogy for the 
population to be served. 

66 
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TEACHER -RESEARCHER INTERACTIONS AND TRAINING PROCESSES 

J* ' ' 

: \ 

The advantpge of a laboratory school is that it can achieve more,, 
control over the conditions affecting program success; the disadvantage 
is that the results are not easily generalizable to public school 
settings where such control is less easily accomplished; With some 
nine years of research spent learning what accounts for effective 
instruction with Hawaiian ancestry children, KEEP iz new in the first / 
stages of public school dissemination. Its task Is tc find out how 
the program can be transferred to public schools -and what processes 
are necessary to enable public school teachers to master the goals and 
gain control over the practices that the laboratory school has shown to 
be critical for raising academic achievement. Two questions are the 
focus of the current work: what does it take in personnel to transfer 
the program? What' are the problems in transferring the program to sites 
that vary in school population - city, town and rural children in settings 
where, there are distinctive variations in cultural and social backgrounds? 

From the beginning KEEP planning was geared to producing * program 
that would entail the "least disruption" in public school operations, and 
demonstration teachers have participated closely in the curriculum 
development process and in the design of exportable training strategies. It 
is therefore useful to examine how they themselves were inducted into the 
program and -their experiences during its evolution. Almost all of these 
teachers brought public school teaching experiences to their roles at KEEP. 
Similarities and differences between a laboratory school operation and the 
public school context certainly have implications for planning outreach. 
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However, there is as yet not enough experience with dissemination nor 
enough analysis of public school data to draw conclusions or make 
generalizations about effective public scnool implementation. Because 
of this, and because our team spent more time with the lab school 
teachers than with teachers and support staff in the public schools, 
we have more to say about adult interactions in the lab school and 
the goals of implementation than about actual realization of those 
goals in public school sites. 

KEEP approached teacher training as a research ana development 
problem. The task was to use the first years of program implementation 
at the lab school as an opportunity to learn how to induct teachers 
into the program asf well as how best to support teachers on the job so 
that their effectiveness would increase over time. When they understood 
those processes we^l enough they would be^ in S better position to disseminate 
the program in Hawaiian pub^^c^hools . Thus distinctions must be made 
between the demonstration school with its developmental functions, and 
training as an implementation and dissemination activity in the public 
school sites. 

At the demonstration schoo . 

The experimental nature of the project at the demonstration school 
significantly contributes to the testing of ideas, strategies and techniques ^) 
that can be applied to training. Locating the research group and demonstration 
school on the one site, with its one-way observation deck and videotape 
facilities, offers common experiences for all to share and data to be 
used in communicating about project components. The demonstration school's 
small size and its multiple functions of experimentation, pilot study. 
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preset ana process development, provide an idea! setting in which to • 
prenare staff for the various roles that the program requires. 

We found five staff roles at the research and demonstration site 
• that contribute in one .ay or another to the design and study of 
training processes and to actual training: trainers responsible for 
the initial training of new teachers; consultants who provide continued 
on-site support for classrhom implementation; demonstration school 
i-chers who both receive and do training t „ classrooms; recorders who 
make and transcribe claasroom observations and code data for guidance 
and study; and finally researchers who , in interaction with the others, are 
ultimately responsible for the processes that direct training. At this 
central site, data gathering, analysis and inquiry are a continuing part 
of the core activitiea in which demonstration teachers are involved. 

Researchers, trainers and demonstration teachers .,11 have the 
opportunity to observe children and teachers interacting in classrooms, 
to study videotaped highlights of different instructional features, to 
discuss examples of successful and unsuccessful .practices and to collaborate 
in resolving problem* , » e teachers contribute ideas from their observations' 
of children's reactions to program features. An important and perhaps 
unique characteristic of KEEP, then, is the collaborative problem.solving 

.-..slupa ceachers, researchers and trainers', a relationship 

not typically found in ether projects attempting to promote inatructional 
change . ue research and development process at KEEP is not linear in 
nature, as is often the case in large curriculum development projects, 
but more interactive and reflexive. While the already fixed elements '„ 
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the program (having h^d teacher input^fch their development) are now 



transmitted from researcher to trainer to teachers, with other features, 
the direction can move from teacher to trainer or directly from teacher 
to researcher. As one demonstration teacher explained: 

"There is this assumption in many projects that the 
researchers and developers know and you don't. No ' 
feedback is sought. At KEEP teachers feed back 
reactions to researchers, recognize when something 
is wrong and alert them to problems, with this 
kind of teaching your orientation shifts from the 
more generalizeable features to what is happening 
in the classroom that should be taken up and examined." 
This happens in a dyadic relationship between 
teachers and researchers." 



It was a teacher -researcher collaborative analysis of videotapes 
and classroom observations that led to the fundamental understanding of 
the influences on learning of the social organisation of the classroom. 
One researcher reports: 

"The teacher generates a question and the researcher 
trie? to frame it in a way that it becomes researchabla. 
My six years of teaching experience help me to spot 
peoples 1 good ideas. The ETR sequence is one example. 
It came out of the lessons of three people (she names 
them). We did an analysis of videotapes comparing two 
different classroom styles of teachers and traced the 
action in the videotapes to understand what was happen- 
ing* We began to see that how the social setting is 
organized is important for learning and to think about 
disruption as a consequence of teacher behavior. We 
needed to answer the question: do social organization 
variables have anything to do with learning. So I did 
W dissertation study (Au, 1980) comparing the inter- 
actional styles of two teachers, (one with compatible 
participation structures and the other similar in many 
respects but using techniques that failed to achieve 
the same high degree of child participation in the com- 
prehension lesson). 
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Demonstration teachers work collaboratively with researchers because 
of the prodess by which they are inducted into teaching in the KEEP 
program and because of the philosophy of teaching which KEEP encourages. 
Induction into the classroom is gradual. Teachers begin partial 
responsibility for the curriculum while learning the techniques for 
teaching reading. An early emphasis is placed on building rapport and 
working procedures with the children, and on learning to understand native 
Hawaiian creoie (especially important if the teacher is from out of state).- 
^ince many of the teachers are not themselves of Hawaiian ancestry, 
this getting acquainted period provides an opportunity to attend to . 
cultural differences in behavior and to consider the kinds of modifications 
squired in adapting teaching to the Hawaiian ancestry child . As this 
process evolves and .the teacher's competence- develops, other features of 
the classroom are introduced, m the words of a demonstration teacher 
who had taught Black and Hispanic children before coming to Hawaii: 

"... My problem was I couldn't understand the pidgin' 
speech at first. % own children began to pick up 
pidgin so I could learn from them. The kids sensed 
I was a haole and didn't know the 'tricks'. They do 
it to all non-Hawaiiaus. It's scary, painful 
traumatic for the teacher. Now I look back at it 

». Tu 88 3 tremendous experience. My consultant 
was of Hawaiian ancestry and she helped me to deal 
-•> 1 - — f^--^- ^wioyiOj-. ay unristmas I was in 

control... You don't raise your voice at these kids 
you stay calm... Each adult has to establish his or ' ' 
her relationship with the children. You need to have 
a wonting climate. Part of the process at first is 
is to forget about content and work on establishing 
rapport. Then you teach." g 

As teachers begin to demonstrate control over the physical arrangement 
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of learning centers and the management of student behavior, the 

emphasis in training shifts to the use of the specific techniques 

designed for teaching of reading compreh* .sion at Center 1. Teachers 

are observed regularly and continual feedback is provided through 

conferencing with the trainer. Observers record the frequency of 

the teacher's use of positive reinforcement and rates of student 

engagement on task, and this information is made available in record 

form. What it means to be a KEF" 0 teacher, one said, 

"is having access to supportive figures at a time when 
you are learning to gain control over your own teaching". 

Given the central focus on the day to day transactions between 

\ 

teacher and children, it is not surprising that classroom observation 
data, formal and informal, center more on the teacher than on the 
children. Of key importance to helping teachers achieve the goals 
of the program are the teaching behaviors in those elements of the 
program considered "essential features," Teachers receive training in 

all of the following areas, usually in this order: 

* { 

1. Overview of KEEP and orientation to the reading program; 

2. Organizing the physical arrangement of classrooms. Small 
learning centers, at least 10 are established in each 
with a different activity type or function; 

3. Introducing students to the function and use of the 
learning centers and encouraging self -management of 
set up and work activities; 

Grouping students for instruction based on application 
of the KROS curriculum objectives and feedback records; 

5. Using the E'ER sequence and. related ' strategies for 

direct teaching of reading and listening comprehension 
at Center 1; 
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6. Using methods for teaching word identification skills 
(e.g., analytic strategies for phonics and language 
experience lessons for sight vocabulary development) 
at Center 1; 

■» 

7» Planning, developing and selecting appropriate learning 
activities and matching materials for each learning 
center; 

8. Building rapport with students; developing sensitivity 
to spoxen creole and to cultural patterns of interaction. 

As teachers begin to demonstrate competence in the first three 
'areas, they are introduced to additional features and are expected to v 
orchestrate and maintain each in concert. Support comes from the 
observers; consultation with the trainer, study of videotapes, and from 
information -yielded by the KROS diagnostic/prescriptive system and its 
companion the Quality Control Code (QCC)(Au & Hao, in press). 

The QCC is a coding system that assesses teacher implementation 

of the KROS curriculum goals during her instructional time at Center 1. 

The goal is 2/3 of the total teacher time spent in teaching comprehension. 

In the QCC.. "comprehension" includes all discussion of the story and related 

content, discussion of the meaning of words used in the Text, and silent 

reading when a purpose for reading has teen specified. The contrasting 

categories in the coding system are: 

S for Sight vocabulary instruction, which includes reading 
words from cards or lists and reading aloud or silently 
without a purpose; 

W for Word identification strategies, which includes all 
attention to parts of words; 

0 for Other, including attention to children not at the Center I 
group, handing out material etc. 

Sand W activities are considered important, but in the KEEP program they are 
not to occupy more than l/ 3 of the Center 1 reading group time. Each teacher"*" 
is observed once a week, unless a consultant has requested more frequent 
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observation, nnd the results are used clinically with the teacher to 
help her maintain comprehension activities at 2/3 of the time and 
decrease "o". 

A demonstration teacher reflects on her own growing awareness 

of the teacher's role in teaching comprehension: 

"I had never understood before the importance of sitting 
with children and talking about the concepts in the story. 
The difference is in what a child brings to the story. 
The typical manual tells you what to do but not how to 
draw on the child's experience. You assume children know 
(about the meanings implied in the story) and you find out 
they don't so you have to find a connection somewhere. 
Eath child brings in something so there are enough ideas 
to draw on... Looking at the tapes I realize hnw important 
each child is. I still have to check it out. If I don't 
•he may not be understanding..." 

And another teacher thinks back to her preservice training, realizing 

how it creates an unfortunate dependence on basal texts: 

"Teachers in training are told the basal reader is best. 
If you haven't anything else you stick to it. It takes 
a long time to let go and begin to rely on the children's 
responses- (Q: How long does it take?) It depends on the 
teacher." 

Each individual at the laboratory sohool research and demonstration 

center contributes his or her ideas and experience in determining what 
works best in the classrooms, what specific guidance teachers need in 
implementing KEEP procedures and what kind of problem solving can strengthen 
the design of the installation and implementation procedures involved in 
transporting KEEP to the public schools.* Much of the try out, revision, 
and fine tuning that goes on with the help, of the demonstration teachers 



*Not all teachers inducted initially as demonstration teachers will make 
it in this job. KEEP seeks individuals who will develop anc 1 grow in 
competencies. Teachers are carefully observed during the training process 
before permanent assignments are made. 
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is directed toward the end of achieving public school feasibility. 

Teacher training and support at public school sites 

Implementation in the participating public schools is the 
responsibility of the KEEP training team, its field-based consultants, 
and local school staff who are often re-assigned to support roles in 
the programs. For example, a reading teacher or aide may be assigned 
to maintain the KROS and QCC record systems nd assist in the production 
of classroom materials. Since the on-site consultants have the back-up 
support of KEEP research and training staff, they tco can approach their 
work in the field sites as problem solving and research in its own 
right. 

Before working in a new school, K£EP provides an orientation and 
introduction for district office staff and building principals, and the 
public school staff members vie it the demonstration school. Once the 
school decides to work with KEEP, the process may include a "needs 



to begin implementation. The orientation is designed to ensure that 
participating teachers are volunteers and that they come to the program 
expecting to find new demands not encountered before. 

KEEP trailers run two-week intensive workshops before 'school starts. 



* At the time of our visit in January, 1931, KEEP was in two public school 
sites, was starting work with a third, and had plans to add two more schools 
for the. years 1981-82. 




may take as long as a year before the school is ready 
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•Public school teachers wh^have volunteered for the program attend these 
sessions on their own time. Before school starts, the teachers are 
teamed with a consultant who helps them get started and then serves as 
an on-site support person. The first year is largely spent learning 
the system. The consultant may demonstrate the desired teaching practices 
whSle the teachers observe: 

"You model it for the teachers first and then observe - 
them doing., it themselves." 

Second-year teachers work on applying the different elements more in- 
tensively. After the first year, workshops are designed for different 
stages of teacher development; as new teachers join, training is offered 
at both beginning and advanced levels., Each site presents different 
challenges to the trainers.* 

Trainers and consultants exhibit the same sensitivity in their approach 
to teachers \s they hope teachers will show with children. Thus, they try 
.to be positive while at the same time dealing with what is going wrong in 
the classroom. Their approach is to encourage teachers to become the kinds 
of problem solvers they would want children to be: 

"I have to be cautious and very sensitive with some teachers. 
I say something positive and why it was good and then I talk 
about what is not positive. I try to be pleasant and work 
witn ner at the pace she can handle... it is better to let 
the teacher think about what she does rather than tell her 
what to do. This teacher now says, »How about if I do this 
next week.' It is the greatest feeling that this teacher is 
inquiring at the level you want to help her at. 



*This is one of the ^w examples we know where staff development for a new 
program is differentiated by level of teacher experience^ 
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She knows you wi .1 support her and so she is willing to 
take risks. -I gave her some choices in the relatiohrhip; 
I am there to facilitate the learning." 

The trainers and consul ;ants discussed with us the £act that all teachers 

need feedback, and it is often the best teachers who welcome it the most. 
They talked aoout the benefits of having a group az a school that get 
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together to talk about their teaching. 

"it is very important to talk over even if you are a 
seasoned teacher. The lack of interaction is what 
is wrong about teaching. (A chorus of assenting voices). 
There is' never anyone to bounce off ideas. And conflict^ 
is part of being a professional. There is a strength in \ 
lots of people working together." 

KEEP asks teachers to commit one hour a week of their own time. They 

also work with the KEEP consultant during their preparation periods. 

With the teacher's consent, the consultant observes in the classroom, 

about 15 minutes a day, and meets with teachers to discuss problems 

as time permits. Nevertheless the trainers feel there is never enough 

time with teachers: 

"You need to make every moment count. One to one in-class 

advising is the best and only time for feedback." And later, 

"There has to be continuing support to deal with the issues. 

People are interested in the WHY after they have the HOW." 

teachers acknowledge that learning the system takesQ^me; in th^ir^iew, 
the difficulties they encounter are more bearable because SS^the 
regular assistance they receive from the consultants and btcause they 
can see the results of the support offered in the progress they observe 
in children. 

A teacher we interviewed a I the first site: 

"N&r impression is that students are doing well and I feel for 
once in my life that I am teaching... I feel I know more about 
the child and what he knows. The feedback, it's terrific. 
_(name of her consultant) observes in my class every day ^ 
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and we meet together once a week and she gives suggestions... 
It's hard to say if it's hard to learn because I have 
(consultant)... I am so happy with the program, I wouldn't 
want anything else but I'm working hard. It's easier as you 
go on. I think of how many years of success I will have... It's 
not busy work, it's for a purpose ... I love KEEP so much I've 
incorporated it into ray math program." 

The school principal was strongly supportive: 

"This is a sophisticated program good for these children. 

It's very well organized. It requires a lot of preparation 

and follow up, more than the ordinary teacher does. That 

3s why the consultant assistance is important. It would be 

difficult for us to expand by ourselves. It needs the record 

keeping end testing that the consultants handle... I think 

we are so fortunate in having a consultant on hand to advise. 

The teachers are so lucky to have them. It's a different 

task to make any large improvement... Teachers say the children 

love the different activities. It's a breakthrough in this 

area when children get excited about learning. That's somethingl" 



Reflections on our visit, and on the mate^al we read and discussed, 
suggest that the KEEP staff holds these assumptions about program im- 
plementation: 

1. Whether children *s behavior is disruptive or cooperative 
depends largely on the teacher's behavior. The characteristics 
of children's behavior are seen as a function of the teachers' 
acquiring new skills in socialization of children to the demands 

* of the classroom and in making the work tacks very clear. 

2. Whether children's abilities are displayed and utilized 
depends on the teacher's success in organizing and maintaining 
the various structures for participation in classroom activities 
that -e built into the KEEP program - for example, organizing 
and -mitting the natural social interaction in small groups 

by w i children can help each other and accept responsibilities 
as a ^ nap for successful completion of activities. 

3. Following the KEEP program produces teadier change; that is, 
implementation of the features, as designed, both requires and 
facilitates the acquisition of new teaching skills and practices. ' 

U. Monitoring and data collection provide guidance in modifying 
instruction to approximate the program's features. 

5. Skills in handling the most difficult, and most innovative 
of KEEP practices - the direct teaching of comprehension in 
accord with the ETR sequence - can be learned through consultant' 



modeling, through direct observation in demonstration school 
classrooms, and through flexible use of the framework laid 
out in KROS. (However, experimentation is continuing with 
methods of training as KEEP staff explore this process in 
more depth. ) 

Thus, support for the implementation is considered to inhere 
partly in the structures that govern classroom organization and curriculum 
and partly in the on-site consultant assistance built into the school 
day. By using the curriculum as a j;et of goals, the teachers' work 
is made easier by having a framework within which to work. By using 
the feedback from consultants, they have information with which to learn 
from experience. In effect there is a kind of trade-off; in return for 
allowing performance to be monitored (in ways' that can further curriculum 
objectives) the teachers receive help that is supportive rather than 
judgmental. 

This kind of close supervision in learning a new program is a 
significant development in school practice. Such a process is unlike the 
typical school district provision for either staff development or evaluation. 
KEEP expects that its dissemination effort will be long term and sustained. 
Evidence to date indicates that even teachers who have already mastered the 
program benefit from continued, although less intensive, consultation and 
support. Contact with these teachers also provides information about ways to 
improve the program, and to meat specific local conditions. Thus, KEEP views 
itself as having a relationship to each of its public school sites for as long 
as some level of support is believed desirable. 

The tension between goals and their realization: some reflections 

We found the KEEP program to be compatible with the organization of 
programs examined in the process-product studies on school achievement. But 
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KEEP differs from most programs in its particular emphasis on the teaching 
of reading comprehension and in the emphasis given to culturally compatible 
social relationships. While the KEEP program, as a total package, would 
appear to have the necessary and sufficient ingredients for improving 
the daily practice of public school teachers, it will bt important 'to 
understand how close the public school teachers can come to executing the 
program so that it approximates the goals and processes observed in the 
demonstration school. However much there are similarities between that 
school and the public school, in nature of the population, student-child 
ratio, materials, etc., KEEP is after all a private school controlling 
many variables that cannot be easily controlled in public schools. We 
will follow with interest what KEEP learns about transfer of the program 
and about what it takes in on-site support to implement effectively all 
the features KEEP feels are critical to school success of the Hawaiian 
ancestry child. 

Specific questions come to mind: KEEP has no control over the 
faculty in a public school or over who .olun',eers v to .participate in the 
program* Will this practice of volunteerism be maintained when decisions 
about implementation are made by central administrators eager to have 
the program in their schools? What will be the consequences if teachers 
feel forced to participate? Will the energy and enthusiasm of training 
staff that we found so persuasive be sufficient to generate equal degrees 
of enthusiasm in teachers who are not volunteers? Teacher selection may 
present a challenge as the program grows. 

As KEEP expands to include more classes in more schools, other 
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questions arise. Current studies of attempts to raise school achievement 
emphasize the active participation of the school principal;.' Tt 'is 
possible thPt given a supportive principal and effective KEEP cor.sultants, 
the lack of direct principal involvement will not present a paramount 
problem. But we were told that there is a high degree of mobility 
of building principals in Hawaii, largely because the Islands constitute 
one school district and each vacancy somewhere in the system is the 
occasion for a whole hierarchical movement up the administrative ladder. 
If so, then continuity of program could become a serious problem. 

As trainers and consultants work with teachers, does it matter 
how teachers understand the underlying rations**^' the^n*ew>ays of 
teaching they are learning? For example, therflrst change is "to the center 
form of social organization. Logistically, this is necessary to free the 
teacher for her work at Center 1. It also has the immediate effect of 
decreasing behavior problems and increasing children's participation, and 
so teachers get an immediate "reward." But we were a bit taken aback when * 
one public school teacher explained to us that children; need this structure 
because "they don't learn responsibility at home". W2 understand why. the 
trainers and consultants teach the "how" before the "why", but we hope 
changes in teachers' underlying conceptualizations are sought as well. 

Finally, can the -discourse about teaching that is such a remarkable 
part of the laboratory school be transplanteo to the public schools? kejSP 
administrators are careful to point to the continuing collection of data 
and to continuing evaluation of teachers and program as both essential in 
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maintaining quality. Evaluation in KEEP includes the "personal knowing" 
of each staff member, and this stands in marked contrast to the "encapsulated" 
research reports" that are produced by standard large scale educational 
evaluations. The KEEP staff are straightforward about the changes they 
believe ^are necessary: f 

"The data guidance method is available to an;$£*£hooi. 
It requires a re-organization in the use of 'resources 
and a different state of mind. Who is evaluation for? 
The government grant agencies typically constrain 
evaluation from using resources to feed information 
back td classroom teachers and to make the kinds of 
continual assessments that can be used to improve 
teaching. " 

Will this continual research and development process for school improvement 
be exportable to schools that are unaccustomed to it? Is this a realistic 
program goal? 

The continued professional development of teachers should be 
a school responsibility in the Amei -an school system. Nationally, over 
the years, lajrge sums of money have been spent on curriculum development 
and in-service training for projects that are no longer in existence. 
We must question why. Equally large if not larger sums continue to be 
invested in extra personnel, supplies and equipment for compensatory education 
services without having a significant impact on the capacities of the regular 
classroom teacher. Money that is not aimed at the cumulative development 
of the instructional capacity of the t -aching force as a whole may not be 
well spent today. We need to understand as much as possible about the kind 
of impact that a well designed piogram can have on advancing levels of 
professional axpertise. 

as 
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IN CONCLUSION 
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As we said at the beginning of this report, to learn about the 
Kamehameha Early Education Program is to learn .s much about its 
unwillingness to settle for low achievement and aiout the spirit of 
inquiry that animates its work as it is to learn about specie program 
components. The lessons of KEEP are the lessons of that'' spirit of 
inquiry, of the multi-disciplinary collaboration among psychologists, 
anthropologists and teachers; and of the long-term sustained character 
of their work. 

We did not ask for figures on the costs of the KEEP program, 
but we did learn that, having supported KEEP and its antecedent basic 
research for ten years, the Bishop Estate Trustees have agreed to continue 
support for another, grant period. This support will make possible both 
work in the public schools and program development for the intermediate 
grades. Thus KEEP will be able to test an hypothesis about the long-term 
effects of an investment in the elementary school years. 

Few organizations have had the resources or the priorities that the 
Bishop Estate has chosen to give to this major long-term effort. 
But the costs may not be considered too high if KEEP succeeds in creating 
school contexts in which previously failing children acquire both the 
basic skills and the inclination to continue in school, and if others 
can learn from KEEP's experience and get on with that same job elsewhere. 
The funders in Hawaii seem willing to continue support for as long as it 
may take to ensure success That is surely an act of trust and imagination 
that is not, to our knowedge, generally found elsewhere. 
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Appendix B : KROS* 

The Kamehameha Reading Objective System (KROS) is the framework 
for the developmental reading system used to guide teacher planning and 
monitoring. Arranged in an easily recognizeable scope and sequence 
structure, the framework is composed of sets of objectives, organized 
by curriculum strands' and levels of difficulty. The two major areas 
of reading instruction, Comprehension (including vocabularly development) 
and Word Identification Strategies, are divided into 16 levels for gr.ades 
1-6. 

The objectives are arranged developrnentally accordinr to a 
rationale based on assumptions about increasing difficulty and guided 
by research findings in the field. Each new objective is built 'on 
preceding ores while objectives already introduced a*e strengthened and 
applied in new contexts. A significant amount of redundancy is built in 
to ensure that children who need plenty of practice get it; but there 
is a wide variety of activities and modes of practice, including diverse 
formats for written work. 

The KROS framework serves diagnostic prescriptive purposes for the 
program, the teacher and the child. The teacher can use it to make 
-lear to the child w^at his or her learning objectives are and to provide 
feedback on children 1 s progress, based on the criterion referenced test 
results. Knowing what expected of him, the child can assume more 
responsibility for his own progress. 



*This is a condensed description of the Kamehameha Reading Objectives System 
abstracted from the introduction to the manual- Before KROS was developed 
^ (1976-78) the curriculum objectives used were those of a comprehension- 
ERIC oriented reading system developed in Tucson, Arizona at the 'Flowing Wells 
uiM i j j ^j ii jj i j ' School • Q +- 
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' ^ KROS urges teachers to use the system as a guide for teaching 

> 

-and not as an exhaustive list containing everything that shouK be 
taught and learned. The manual states that teacher judgment must be 
applied in tailoring the tasks to fit zhe needs of particular students, 
in creating intermediate steps between one objective and the next, 
and, in some cases, in developing skills to an extent greater than is 
required by the criterion measures. Students who demonstrate competence 
can move ahead regardless of the grade assignment. 

Each objective has a corresponding test item specifying the 
criterion for demonstrating mastery. Test items are clearly intended 
to be a sampling of the child's skills, and teachers are expected' not 
to limit instruction to items on the criterion tests. Test questions 
vary in format to familiarize children with the different ways by which 
competence can be demonstrated. For each objective and accompanying 
test there are instructions for administering the test and a color-coded 
scoring key. The coding system relates each test item to its level and 
strand. With these records, teaphers ,can prepare profiles of each 
child's progress. 

Comprehension 

'From the start, understanding of the te-ct is the goal; the system 

I 

aims at an orderly progression of the cognitive and thinking skills 

underlying comprehension./ The substranas that compose comprehension are: 

I 

narrative discourse, xpository passages, vocabulary (organized into 
definitions, analqg-i^s", use of context), and information retrieval. 
Comprehension tests are made of stories and passages, organized by readability 
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levelv Empirical research conducted by'tlie project has produced a 

scal^or hierarchy of five levels of prototype questions for evaluc/ ug 

comprehension. Questions at all reading levels range from literal 

through interpretative to inferential skills (Crowell & Au ; 1981). 

.The principles that guide listening end reading questioning 

differ in KEEP from the formulaic and heavily literal question am answer 

routines found in many of the teacher manuals in coiiimon use in basal 

reading systems. KEOS states: 

t "By asking questions which are>at the child 1 s 

level or slightly beyond, the teacher can be 
more certain that the child will become an 
active processor of information; neither bored 
because the questions asked were too easy^ nor 
discouraged because the questions are fib'o 
difficult." (Crcwell & Au, 1979). 

Word' Identification Strategies 

Word identification strategies include Sight Vocabulary, Structural 
Analysis and Pnonics. Words that compose the sight vocabulary strand 
have been selected on the basis of studies of frequency of usage in the 
child's spoken language and in typical reading materials used in the 
elementary school. About 200 words constitute approximately 70$ of 
the lexicon used in these contexts:. This basic list of 200 high frequency 
words provides the content for multiple types of practice that can lead 
to automaticity. KROS oefines sight vocabulary as "words th&t are 
identified immediately", structural analysis focuses attention on word 
elements such as plural, possessive ar.J verb- inflections ; root words and 
affixes. 

t 
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The principles for teaching phonics stress that it not be taught 

in isolation from other skills and, especially for the younger reader, 

that it be closely associated with context to keep the meaning of the 

passage the primary focus of attention. r rhis does not mean that phonics 

^*^Les are not directly taught. Some form of phonics is retained in lo 0 f 

the 16 levels in KROS. KF^ n has selected these phonic generalizations 

that it has found most useful, guided by prior research in the field. * 

_Here, too, objectives are ordered developmentallyi They begin with the 

letters in the child's name and with words familiar from his immediate 

environment, move into notching letters and word discrimination, and letter 

recognition (not reciting the alphabet). From there the sequence moves 

into rhyming words which lead naturally into word families and clusters 

in context. Initial consonants, digraphs *and final consonants are also 

taught, but, again initially always in context. 

Practice in phonics and other word identification strategies occurs 

in iu:ltiple contexts. In the comprehension lesson (in Center one), 

teachers reinforce approximate guesses, provide cues to aid the child at 

the moment, and note word recognition skills that need to.oe included 

in practice materials In independent work at the other learning centers. 

Teacher-made assignments are thus based on the child's responses during - 

the comprehension lesson, on teacher reviews of worksheets completed and 

on data from the periodically- administered criterion-referenced tests. ** 
. t f 

*Based on work by Clyner in 1968. Although Venetsky's more recent research 

is based on sounder linguistic knowledge, KEEP has deliberately made its 

own changes and additions to the original set ol phonics objectives on recommendation 

of their own teacher trainers and demons! 'ation teachers. * 

•^•According to Tharp: "For decoding and sight vocabulary, the testing is 

continuous; thac is, whenever the child appears to have mastered the objective 

the appropriate individual or group test is administered." 
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The staff believes that the wide variety of practice exercises provide 
sufficient opportunities, over -cime, for reaching automaticity — 
exercises that include not only paper and pencil activities and chalk 
board lessons but also manipulative activities involving written work -« 
following a recipe in cooking, recording a field trip, board games, etc, 
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Appendix c» Teacher training Mater lals 

, (prepared by Lynn Baird Vogt and Karen Bogart) 

I - Experience Base (E), Preview. Prediction 

During the (E) phase the teacher is a~-e«irwr +h 0 
children's experiences and interests in ri^J $ * g Ji 
or the conten? to be covered Kee* in J*Tlt 1° the Story 
are not experientially arrived lit Lv t *V ° UT ~ hildren 
the exact sa.e contend ported irf theYt lly^lXlZT" 

1. concept load 

I. iri?f«lt /V e«l bUlary " liste -ns/speaki„ 6 love! 
»»r J? J ?Sin lE) phase ' at * 3 leading question or 

Lea-) into the nex/i phase If) with predictions 

involved with the text " to 1 

H - Text Involvement (T), Silcr .t Rea.lijj- ..- ft ,. 
;: , i"it i;;^ S UP fGelG P*rr.on a Uy Involves. - !C o. ri, 

fcrAS S ^ e ^S-SiEK- *»•« 

uu.cr.n. tnan their own exper; oncer, . T> o i Prr tn r>r . ■» 

passage to be read will vary fror ^ V- $ - i V« iengtn °[ 

pages. y ° ' a Mr -C lc paragraph to a :\ v; 

of ^e ?^Z i t % r ?A%t^«£ -Sid rl ^ on, 
disnunsion with lead-in aue??w,.,' • lcsson ' Be « ln ^ilcw TU p 

assuns comprehension an/voclq Aary ' nU ° * :th <,u " tim: t0 

is s%;;r; t su! s ^ i ^o^-:"Sis.---- 

HI - Relationship Bui ldi:. r - ' (k) , l)j.; C ::;sio : , 
chi dr«r. ,o 0 r, relnti«,,ns;, 5 b.t^cn !>.' b.v, S^f t ► ^ ... . . 

00 
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5 ?.or..- 1' or ; p ..r,; 0ll an r,-r,p on .«■,-« and U1 , : .] ic .,. ; .... 
^ ir loraatior. . uiucor.r. slmil -ntier; or di fferencs Ue-r. 
- a. o ~. okiH.ul question:;:,; c.u. assess how well . to-' 
was understood and still allow the children co-operate <r ir 
the comfortable 'known' of their own experience and i, terA 
Conlircung or denying thoir original prediction h^lo- b-ild 
tno Relationship (R) between t.v^ir Experiences (^ s ■ nd 
the Text (T ) . The R phase often Lecoion the £ P hase 'for 
the next cycle Typical Wessons repeat the 3 phase, choral 
^xr.cs, especially :n the earl;/ .-r.idos. . In Prr a- c' 3-d rr.ee 
:'s and R's often alternate after an initial £ bane W 
beer. set. 
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Kxpected 
Uninspected 
No a tin we r 



Questions are not Drenlanno.H »»nt „ r 

piL^iannea, but n function of child's 

o;:perlonce 3 and the answers he gives. 

All questions after the first, are based on the teacher', 
evaluation of the answers and her co. P roh«n.loa goals for the 
loooon. This guards again* two "cils" 

Over structuring the l W8!Kin and leaving out th. cnil-s 
exportioc . 



1 



2. Becoming a rand«n talk-,t„:> ,,,,„„ , stl . oul 
any thinking, or r,],,-;,,, u lr , v( 
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^^ A ^iifiL jL:£kli^ : * prepared by Lynn Baird Vo<;t) 



It] of tho r.torvi 



. -Md the story thro** to pick-out tho salient points of the story- 
■*CT to tho story, Then h! r h ii-ht the plot as you recall it or the 
">et thought provoking ar.joct (character, moral, etc.) 

. 1.1st the problematic vocabulary. 
.'1st the problematic cor.o»;ts. 



noose a possible ji to work t 

or example, Main Idea - y 0 „ can bo happy wherever you are. 

Cause and Jffoct - The more tho laces casio untied, the 

less patience the Troll had. 

reak up the story to deter,!,* ways to build a bit of the fl each day. 
so bocinnin^r- of structures). 

..o.io..-.t.c 11. v . r vlot3 vocabulary and eo. ,>ts that would be 
i«:tracto:-3 to jYv.c'ilr." yn-r R, 

r-ip.ro B phase q.estio--, -.ciivitlos for proMofeitic vocabulary and 
concepts neoJo.-! to work the first unit. 



rogln with iC-H sequencer, to build to final R at the end. 
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Vicua^ r.oaels lor thinking about toxt strjotures 
(frorr. Ken Ya?.a<notj f Dept. of Education State of Hawaii) 85 



1 . Simple Li sting 



2. Classif icaii 



on 



r 
i 



3. Time Sequence /Process Sequence 



t i i 



i 






r 
i 

L 



er|c 



4. Comparison/Contrast 



r 
i 

L 



Cause/Cffect 

Y 



6. f'nrl/l.'holc 



r 
i 

L 



"1 
« 

J 




Cause 



(Ill 

*0oiiO!Mli/^tio:;/concc;it 



J 
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Co/ :..S r'Oi< r IX:'T WKKK 
(prepared by ^illy Vuyk) 



•Ch \ 
-Ch i 

wi* 
-Ch ■ 
-Ch ? 

lc; 

pus 
-Ch. ' 
-Ch \ 
-Ch • 
-Tab! 
-Ch 
-Ch • 
Ch \ 



o sit In two rows, quirt »y, outside c loss room before school start 
o enter room by walking and quietly sitting at the table 
h heads dowr.. 

o wait quietly ciunnq morr.ir.g business. 

o come quietly and orderly to sit in -ows or a circle with 
crossed one: hones : n l.ip. When each table is called, Ch 
in cha 1 rs before eon 1 r.g . 



r;»isc hands before participating. 

always walk and sit with chairs flat in the classroom, 
use inside* voices and respect riqhts of others in the class, 
cs and floor to be kept elea;. by ch. 
o walk to bathroom or office, also to icccss 
o care for balhroo:.:s ; , jpr^rl y. 
o observe playground and 1 unchrnoir. rules. 



Twos . 

Wed. S^V r re* G >ALr 

— ^ -During targe n;< i^'ison, Ch to attend to lesson with legs 
T 1 crossed and hof ft to self. 



Cal 



-'"hen moving fror large qroup to soatwo:k ; Ch should walk to seats, 

c\c* needed materials quickly, and begin immediately to work. 
• C- -o stay in seats, work quietly, and complete assign *:cr.t during 

s^iitwor''. 'period. 
-Ch to »: : ..w on oiler side of paper if finished ahead of group. 
-Cn 'o c »ro for eacjios and other i:\iterials is if very precious. 
-Ch to i-.entify Uiulc color ane only use caddy with tht-t coior- 
taMnc; (\:ro to return rolor:» point up, sci s*>or s m and pencils 
po:r. f s .'own . G! vie always with, paper clip m top. 
-Cn to learn local 10: of snap Soxes and klccncx 1:. order to rot 

anc return in clean-up procedure. 
-C!; to put paper :.-iaps in :>hoe boxe-. when rutting. iicx^.j to be 
emptied in waste % buskot :>y tcibii lcv.^r at end of sea* work. 
-Ch who gets cade.es end boxes are to* return t hen. to proper nlacers. 
-Ch ro n.-'e appropriate cKmmj 1 1 chn iqucs-onl y one fir.cer if need r j, 

ur< always repli.nnq clip. 
_Ch to check table and riddle.; to ; 00 if everything is put away cor- 

Thurs. 

-Ch 10 ie«ntify ■ ,s e on cK.'i er.e e ) 1*0 identify wMch sr ip they arc* 
1 T 1 Ch J (se/a:e, rt-'-le, die/o: r \\: ! , re< tannic, and trianelt' 

-Ch to quietly ':ivi'.« imo \jo 'Toups«f j rst eroun tc s' v or. rug 
w! 4 ;. te.iel . : st ~\*i socor-' to to seats and go ircctly to 

wo: t vj f i ti \ \<i}\ ) . 
-C, to .earn *o work :ri.»ji: -*v\ ly " is working with other 

^h.alf of croup or 1: : ■* i*;u s . 
-<"h rot to interrupt 'i . «• e«>ir.g own work, 

-CI to re. pore to t::er prot'iiy. r>y puft.r.< papers 1;. the.: 
fo'cor.-* at the ta:,le, pi.t*::-: . iterials awcy u; cacdies, and 
^ pu t±r.g heaos down on u.b-e bhow rc acv for chance. . 
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-Ch Lo wait fo: verbal darortions from T to channc "f roir rug 
to tables and tabJos Lo ruq. ch on rug to sit with bonds in 
Tcp, q-.ietJy waiting for direct ions (heads don't have to be down . ) 

-Ch to understand importance of getting to work immediately and 
finishing work in the period the timer is going- 15 r. trs". 

-Ch to stay in seats during inCop.r.dt-.i work period. 

-Ch to either draw or play tio-taok-toe with child at table when 
done with work. Coloring a 1 .>o an option. 

-Ch to learn correct pmceouto fo: demo srr.v.; l»l e sentence formats 
Cu'tir.g. pasting, -Anting neV.ter.ee . then drawing picture to go 
wit h sentence. 



r r l . • j 



I i - Qh to «*iq«.r. identity croup t o which belong. 
J_C^J -Ch t.. divide again into two croups; but mstcu of rug/lnw r. om se,: 
set up, c n will (jo to©etivity d t im t he: center 2 or center 3 
tables .-.arked with appropriate she.nc. 
-ch t.. read chart to sec winch .-enter and activity to go to for the 
3 ^ iii n . per ioc: . 

-On v. rbal directions i rom 7, ch will go to appropriate center and 
beg n work immediate 1 yM,y unelipping clothe:-, pm. takmc penor 
rce tipping to unused papoi.s. and returnmgVto tray, gettm; things 
tro:, caddy and storting to work. 

-Ch to respond to timer belt by put t mg p;ipcr nt folder, materials 
m ,aody and neads down without talking to show T tr.ft table is 
rea :y to chance activity and center. 

-Ch »-.. fir.: oh ativity durir.t: 1 r > imp... allowed by time: - if done 
ea; ter to tun. pap« r over and draw or play ta-ck-t c« . " • 

-Ch t<> lc.rn to fill out library care with <.C:r. : . a rr.c and adores. 

-Ch t-< lerr to co rebus context- strut once.; correctly (fcrmaO 

r 

goal*; FOM T\:\"i\ 



-Clo.fly defined rules of.'n - :.: ,i:c:h niodclir.ij a,^ p-ni^iq cor 
boh vior rather than listip.; ruJ^. 



boh 


■ vi or 


-Slow 




-Cor.t 


ruioi. 












.ich 




or 


-Shup- 


I 



r ect 

c . 



: .or : ? or i iv; ore ■ *i:.n ; no to: 
:i- co.J !-c!rov:or ; ^rop: into LcNsvior 
■ irr' o< Kit e bfiuw-M.r lo c ,;o , lc-nore, civc oite.nativco 



\oer.ocr.t_ ..pai'wjrk by above ~c hod:» . 
•** 1 • ' pb.us 1 . or. >o • •:: <• of . • . ; if i J ;> . 



1 ! t rc-: < ; » .or. t inc : ; <.t w 



-Ho-. " .,:lr; : Cody u .m! \»\ ch ecu:; c , u hood. 

- : *' — t ■ ; ? 1 ii .1 1 ] ..;.o\ . 

-Mc . -b j J Vi* ot* , : v«'i 

~K* r vr.U' u^Iy .w» : : • o*' :» ; ■ 

< p: ^ j: o. . i.. ! 



>' ». *<v r .r- o: roc: crild a*> 



ERLC 



■:>tay c„l:-. s.uj.-, ao: ' t .\»r w^rrv. b/Vi ■ Ov,oi "i.M, 1 : : ■ ! 
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SPECIFIC GOALS 



x Monday 

-Ch to identify shape group to w 
fl "m -Ch to divide into 3 groups with 
\C.lH. -Ch to stay with group as groups 
,k direction to three centers with 



>.-ch he/she belongs. 
2 shapes in each groups. 



each; 



rotates m counter-clockwise 
r . , . , b . numbers 2. 3, and A. (-2 tables 

™^ Ch to identify .then shape at one of the two tables labelled 
fC f-f wxth the center number -then gVto the correct table co begin work. 
H^-Cn to use center number written by teacher and visual clues 

below their charts to help them determine which- -eerrtrer-to-go-to-. 

-On to exhibit behavior demons tra.ted^oh fhnrs. and Friday of the" 
first week: staying in center, seated; getting to work quickly * " 
and using inside voice; finishing activity in 15 mm. period, 
drawing on back of paper- when finished early or coloring activity- 
placing work in folder beneath blue trays when finished, cleaning u. 
and cheeking to see caddies are i- good order. 1 
-Ch to read and understand task car.d at new manipulative center. 
-Ch to understand procedure and demonstrate process of folding paper 

in fourths and copying from wall chart. (KO's charts) 
-Cn to respond to timer by cleaninu -on center, outtina naners m 
tolder.^nd heads down ouietlv and auicklv to show center is readv 
to chanae. 



Tuesday 



-Ch 
-Ch 

the center 



*lr center 



to aciain divide into arouns bv shano. 
alono with visual cues under each chart 

bv the r.uinber 1 r. the 



indicated 




periods / l hoy should lwent 
mi J k and recess breaks by capita J 
*ccnter numbers will not bo in a 



should road 
nocket c't. .rt 
: fy other activities 
1 1 • t to r in the poc ): e t 
sysl amat ^.c rotation 



»nd no to 
i c-twoon 

iUCh <• ' 

ivirts : 
> or. Mu**. 



;xamplo : 



3s Bui 



-Ch to boparoful to only take one 
not bo onouqh for the preceding 
mtroducodtlus day. 
-Ch to again practice format m interpreting 



oaoer a t a center or 



cj roups . 



important 



.c;*o »•) 11 
concept 



/ 



rebus dircc* :on in the 



?ith wail charts 



manipulative center and correctly completing task 
with less supervision from ''the t. 
Ch to demonstrate ability to complete clo/e sentence £ >rmat and 
begin to learn open ended sentences with more" than one correc' 
answer. (Using My Word P)cl.iu n_!^ ? ;. (t can_j ) 



IIC 



Schedule for three center changes 

8: 45 -••): 00 ' ] »;t period 
9:^00- 9:10 Mil* .-.nc cracker 
9:15 -9: iO 2nd oeriod 
9:30-10:00 Rooci.:; 
10:05-10:20 3rd oonori 
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GOALS FOk SECOND Vtl'.KK -< on 1 1 nued 



Wed. 
Thurs 



cK 









-Ch to follow pocket center number s or each of three periods. 
However, one set of shapes will Wbcuvide, one shape-going to 
library and the other sot going to games- area. 
-Ch to follow procedure m usinq library: 

1. Read names of classmates on bulletin board. > 

Spend remainir.cj time reading and enjoying boo^s v on shelf 
or tape recorded story (one set of earphones) 
Only one child in cubical at a.tx.\e. 

Return books to shelf with titles showing and right-side 
Handle books with much f-hta and report any damage at end 
of period. 

• , 
-Ch to follow procedures in using games: (Lotto and Indiv. games) 
1. Play Lotto twice, then get ^n^v. games under the table. 
Games should bo played quietly and cooperatively. 
Games must be kept or. the table and Ch must ::i: up to pla 
Clean up so games an- i r. the proper place and zip-lock 
bags are correctly closer!. 
-Ch to follow other center behaviors listed for days before. 



2. 

3. 
4 . 
5. 



2 

3, 
4 , 



TEACHER GOALS 



9 



-To introduce I iVe di: ferent cerJ 
games, likening, and con p. 

-To clearly det* i no, i u 1 («>.'♦ 
To intro. woi k at each cer.te 



::.in : la t i v< 



i <?. 



V 



vj t each t-r.t e 



itiut crfir.cv sacrifice ly whe: 



■jrtioc.s aiiC 
: fo 
cor : 



] <"Wir. • 

oc i formats 



should he cone and appropriate ':>» :. aviot 
-At first be very specific with n-i.t t -: d . 

long-term goal of ch ru- i r^; little a? i ..t a:.eo i 

directions, reading tusk cue. ar.i !cvj:-ip 1 «!:! i ng tl.r 

especially in phonics and co-p. rcr.tn: . 
-To continuously monitor and .scan center:; t o reir.iorc- correct 

bci.aviors in work habits and following : t-ction* • 
-To present center work .is fur. and' elm i 1 rng i nq . 

-To keep a positive and warm fu'/'/y at rospher e "in the c l <issroom. 
-To be consistent, slow and calm. iV on top of appropriate behavio 
-To keep to 15 mm. center. ( ,rui shoi t i>r.ae<f t line . 
-To remember to set t ir.cr at each crr.tor period.* 
-To ' introduce the followir.c. forest: ants insure ch* idr^n know how 
to do- them: telms task c\n :m4.i;i,',. '-Marts, rlc.'.o'b -..once, 
Pathfinder phonics t,»sk cud.;, Ictt.. skjik v.wr»- mdos.' 

-To smile and huvo fun/at . .u-..- n::*" giving close oval t ion to . 
ch work; strengths and wr.jk.-.c:,^- . 
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SPECIFIC GOALS FOR CHILDREN 




Friday 
Monday 



7 <t f 



EE3 



6 
3 



Centers 
Periods 



6 Groups 



-CH to* dividecorrectly into 6 separate groups, each with a 

s ha l a name--same as second week* 
-Ch to correctly follow numbers in their own pocket chart to 

six different centers, three each day* 
-Ch to understand and follow procedure for new listening center 

introduced on Friday: 
< 1. Tape captain sits at -the left by t^e player and is only one 

who- runs the tape — remembering to rewind it at end of period. 

2. Book captain sits at right of table and passes out books to 
ch at the center/collects them when tape is finishpd and 
passes out follow-up papers. 

Earphone are clipped over edge of table when not in use. 
No one should touch listening controls. 
-Ch to understand use of language 0 masters and follow-up aAivicies 
involved when finishing with the machines.: ,{Second new center) 
1. Qranrjo plug should be plugged in and earphones should be 
put on. Other cords, and plug should not be touched. 
^2. Ch should get packet, say each word on the cards and then 
slide it' in the ; LM* right to left. When card stops take- it 
out and lay it to the side. Repeat procedure with each card. 

3. Then replace cards back into envelope and take out iumnated 
card, go*: a sheet of -lined paper, and copy cToze so:'.; ,?rcgs • 
Ch should write correct word that makes nsc- on tho line. 
Captnin of lost cjrowj at the center should only unpluc: orange 
core and put. .er.c under the table. 1 

-Ch :,houl<; learn t^c followino forrrat*;: 



3. 
4. 



£:>3d -.c. - sr • 
four sentence 



r ;.r. L , copy 
to copy and dc 



1. ^orr:.^cnsion activity in w\*ic' m 
from a large task card which has 

EX: Draw four red apples. 

2. Pathfinder Task Card-format numbo't 2 in which ch only draw 

two out of three pictures in each row that has the same sound. 

-«*h to learn and follow correct procedure for playing SV board 
games . 

1. Roll die to determine who 'goes first; each "player take a marke: 
and place it on the word start. * 

2. Each child*rolls the die, picks up the number of word cards 
indicated by the number, says thpsc words, and then moves as 
many as correct words he's said. 

-Ch to demonstrate center behaviors listed in previous weeks' goal;;, 



Tuesday 



P A 

Vo 

fa 

'» FA. i ■ 











> 






"7 


~9 


3 



10 Centers 
5 Periods 



5 Groups 



. k , - -i he/she belongs anc^Soliow 

^tnevoenfer number-, in the pocket ch.irt --includes 2 centers. Milk 
break, i renter, recess, and two centers. Each grout: of six ch 
is further subdivided in half. Tho top three ch are block dots 
the bottom arc coral dots. 
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GOAL'S FOR THIRD WEEK -Continued 

Schedule for five center channos -20mins. each 

8:25-8:45 1st nonod . 
8:45-9:05 2nd oe'riod , 
f )-^-9:15 vMilk.and cracker , 
"•.15-9:35 3rd perio'd 
9:35 Recess 
10.: 05-10: 25 4th period 
10:25-10:45 5th period 

-Ch to follow and begin to learn l'p.c permanent center s .gns that 

are hung from the ceiling . (?'hey will be the numbers used in the 

final routing system in the folders.') 
-Ch to learn the correct procedure for water coloring in the 

new/art center— getting water carefully from the ,mk, using. 

newspaper under* the paints and. paper, emptying water at the 

of t<he center , etc. 'Also correctly following re::_s task 

ca'rd without much help from the T. (.-•• . .- 
-Ch to correctly Ose colored shapes and rebus task cards to 

complete task at the manipulative center. 
-Ch to be -introduced to and learn the following formats: 

1. LM format in which ch reads all the sentences at his/her 

SV level and then illustrates one of the sentences on paper 
as the follow-up. (Second of two formats for the LM center) 

2. Review of 'scramble sentence fotmat in conj unction -wi Lh learning 
.how to complete correctly a story cloze format. 

■Ch to begin carrying their own folders nnd keepino the i r papers 
in good order with numcs at top unJ papers all facing tV ■ same wa 

•Ch to become less dependent on leuchor for direction ana T begins 
to withdraw nnd worked t ccntci - l.y herself without interruption 




Ch to identify with .:' r.ew c;i oup-eachc/roup .having color r.umes 
instead of shape names, (bl tie, or.mge', .yellow, qreei., a: i« red 
according to Koadin.-; levels) Komogenoous grouping ueyir.o touay. 
Ch to foUow schedule of numbers in thier chai t with n ir.imal 
help from teacher. / 

Ch. to identify own groups work at t he cent ers by the color or. 
the clothes pin and/or othe; similar markings such as round dots. 
Ch to learn to complete the following new formats ar.d activities: 

1. Read rebus cards and" Co, low directions to make chocolate 
pudding .with sequence follow-up) 

2. Pathfinder Phonics format- -t hiird form wl.ieh requires putting 
initial cons, at s V,i beg m:. rrcj of .: word. 

3. Letter s« oii.tany w" si<}hi # voe.il woids. 

4. Determine njotfn initials «:nd complctinq that page for MF BOOK. 

5. beginning r.ew handwriting boor. 

Ch to begin to view chance to come to c< nter one n.i a special time 
wit), them and T. Others no; to interrupt arvJ to t.olve problems 
themselves at the other cent oi h. (T will still heavily mc.utor. but 
begin to work briefly with children ;it. renter 1.) 
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GOALS FOR THIRD KEKK -Continued 

TEACHER AO A Lg 

"w?iti^?' f ° Ur ^ COn '° rS ' ^^uuqc »a«tor. listening, art .and 

J 10 ^^ d u fin ° ru3o « 'often by modoKncj) at -each new center 
-At first to be very specif ic ; 1 but then slowly withdrawing Is Ah 
.become more independent . Qtawipg <!S on 

"l°^ nti ^ USlYSC f n 0nd «»n"or-cfttch all good behavior- * 
-Problem solve with ch as problems <-.rise 

"Jach n d'v tUte i? Sm ° 0th K y WOrkinf} ' c ^ tc ^"Oach child going to five 

?n ? n ?J y : S t gnS to bc hun< y permanent piece. 
"?o V* °V n pcrsonal f older and proper use of. 

context c^dY^d PC ° Vi ° US " eeltS intr ° ' 

Gracual withdrawal into teacher center with little iStS«5S^iM * 
Have a warn, fuzzy atmospherfe" interruption. 



•4 
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GOALS FOR FOURTH WEEK 
SPECIFIC GOALS FOR CKILDRgjj 



Monday - 10 \ 

Thursday Homogeneous Grouping 5 periods' 

Tentative Reading Groups § gro^ups^by co 

-Ch„ to identify own ormm Kv 1 • , * , (subdivided 1 

cLlorlTZlll proMe^tWs^ " Uh ° Ut teaCh " 'Wl.ion in X 

-By end Of-Seek? Cn to^^°^ ^ ^ PaSt three "<*• °' «o.l»- 

readjno group color S nS?4 >. ° mpt1, folder behind correct 
-« to ie«r?h« Center f flnishea P a P«= ir. bin to be checked, 

unless an e m e?gency--de4ne%w^ imPOrta ' nt " 0t to hs ^.rrupz 

-Ch to pl.ee f„?H„L ae ' lne 5 hat term s ° all know meaning. ' « 

to cents; i:j:rxr\s™" the table a «° heads on arms when comina 

-Ch'to learn -nJ^ 3 ready to be 9 in to teacher. 

1 . Mini^Books ^din^ !° llowi ^ formats and procedures: 
(nav hlS ?i en .tire book and then doirr fo-llow-uo 
( Ld 3 ^! i^f^ .?« book - 



_ „ j me sure to get co 

2. *ra TTct-! f oHpw-up for color reading group) 

auoT nQ Lab - list ^ing carefully to story, answer- 

-Lv-Ltcr t_o put m the box. 

V. frnVSt^u^ 1 " 9 pa P^» - eighth..- and copyir •. 

'* EACH E.T' s ^ GOALS: k'° r el l80oi a oi? ^!ly<W%4«?i8t6: 1 <■«**<»■ 'he: 

" T Cn"^J r n f a ^^S- 1 fr ° ,: - ^ Vr — yand co.,cc,t.Vo 

bc^n i mor^° r » 1 Wilh 011 1 * 3 : "< JW exceptions, 
s h , ! aSiS ? n aca ^«»^s and loss on beacvioi -a Uhouci. 

^To continue positive V P '^ tin< 3- Fmul cVcasior. by one of -ok. 

uc pooitivo and warm fuzzy .,tnosphcre --emphasis on g6o-\ 



The following list includes both references 
cited in this report and all other sources 
of information on KEEP in journals and books, 
or technical reports (TR) that are available 
through ERIC. 



ERIC 
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